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JONATHAN BROWN BRIGHT. 
By the Rev. THomas Hitt, D.D., LL.D., of Portland, Me. 


ONATHAN BROWN BRIGHT was born in Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, April 23, 1800, and died there, Dec. 17, 1879. 

Mr. Bright's volume, “ The Brights of Suffolk, England,” print- 
ed for private distribution in 1858, but accessible to genealogical 
inquirers, closes with Henry Bright, Jr., who came to New Eng- 
land in 1630, and settled in Watertown, Mass. Henry Bright, 
Jr., married Anas Goldstone, who came from Suffolk, England, 
in 1634. Through her he inherited the homestead of her parents, 
in Watertown, east of and adjoining the estate of the late John P. 
Cushing, and opposite that of the late Alvan Adams. Here Henry 
Bright, Jr., lived and died. 

His son, the first Nathaniel Bright, of Watertown, married Mary 
Coolidge, of the same town; and their son, the second Nathaniel 
Bright, married Ann Bowman, all of Watertown. The homestead 
of the second Nathaniel Bright was about three-fourths of a mile 
west of the Goldstone place, and still remains in the hands of his 
descendants. The old house upon it, taken down in 1877, was said 
to have been built before 1700. 

The third Nathaniel Bright, son of the second, married Sybil 
Stone, of Sudbury, Mass., a descendant of Gregory Stone. Their 
son John Bright, of Waltham, married Elizabeth Brown, of Wa- 
tertown, daughter of Capt. Jonathan Brown. This John Bright 
settled, in 1776, in Waltham, where he lived until his death, in his 
87th year, in 1840. His ten children, of whom Jonathan Brown 
Bright was the youngest, were born in the house which stood nearly 
where that stands in which the latter died, on the main highway 
into Waltham, on the eastern bank of Beaver Brook, the estate 
being divided by Groye Street. 

Elizabeth Brown, the mother of Jonathan B. Bright, was a 
daughter of Jonathan Brown, of Watertown (captain in the army 
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at Lake George, 1758) and Esther Mason, of Watertown, a de- 
scendant of Hugh Mason. Capt. Jonathan Brown was a son of 
Jonathan Brown, of Watertown, and Elizabeth Simonds, of Lex- 
ington. This Jonathan was son of Capt. Abraham Brown, of Wa- 
tertown, and Mary Hyde, of Newton. Capt. Abraham Brown 
dropped the final e, which his father Jonathan Browne and grand- 
father Abraham Browne had carried. Abraham Browne had mar- 
ried Lydia , in England, and settled in Watertown, Mass. ; and 
his son Jonathan married Mary Shattuck of that town. 

The old Brown estate, an original grant to the first Abraham, 
now reduced in size, ‘is still owned by descendants of the name. 
The main body of the house was built by Capt. Abraham Brown, 
but a part is still more ancient. It stands on the road from Water- 
town village to Waltham, a little to the east of the estate once 
owned by Gov. Gore, afterward by Theodore Lyman. 

The items given above may be recapitulated in the following ta- 
ble, giving the pedigree of Jonathan B. Bright, on both the father’s 
and the mother’s side. 





Henry Bright, Jr. = Anne Goldstone. Abraham Browne = Lydia ——. 
Nathaniel Bright — Mary Coolidge. Jonathan Browne = Mary Shattuck. 


Nathaniel Bright = Ann Bowman. Capt. Abraham Brown = Mary Hyde. 

Nathaniel Bright = Sybil Stone. Jonathan Brown == Elizabeth Simonds. 

John Bright = Elizabeth Brown. Capt. Jonathan Brown = Esther Mason. 
Elizabeth Brown = John Bright. 


John Bright, the father of Jonathan Brown Bright, was a far- 
mer and a tanner. Only two of the descendants of Henry Bright, 
Jr., are known to have received a college education; Henry, Har- 
vard 1770, and Nathaniel Francis, Harvard 1866. But they have 
been and are, almost without exception, men of good sense, with a 
taste for reading, and of practical sound judgment. Mr. John 
Bright’s large family made industry an essential virtue among his 
children ; and his strictly religious character made him a strict disci- 
plinarian to enforce it. At the age of four Jonathan B. was sent 
to the district school ; and during the next ten years was taught to 
read, to write and to cypher, working at home during the long vaca- 
tions. At fourteen he was sent for one quarter to Westford Acade- 
my; after which he took lessons for a short time of the Rev. Sam- 
uel Ripley, so long pastor of the first parish, Waltham ; but, having 
no desire for a collegiate education, he resumed labor on the farm 
and in the tan-yard. 

In 1816 he attended, one term only, Framingham Academy. 
The next year, having no more taste for tanning or farming than 
for study, he went, with an older brother, to New Orleans by sea, 
thence up the river to St. Louis, and became his brother’s clerk in 
a store. Here he remained until of age, with the exception of one 
season in a branch store at Franklin, on the Missouri. As soon as 


he was of age he began .a retail business for himself in St. Ste- 
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phens, Alabama ; but the next year moved to Selma. During the fol- 
lowing year, 1823, of the seven men of northern birth in that town, 
four died of fever ; and the other three, including Mr. Bright, suffered 
severely with the same disease. This decided him to quit the South. 
In 1824, finding no vessel at Mobile for Boston, he went to New 
York and sought employment. Making an engagement with Black- 
stock, Merle & Co., cotton brokers, he paid first a brief visit, after 
seven years’ absence, to his home; then returning, spent twenty-five 
years in New York, first as clerk, afterwards as partner; the firm 
changing to Merle & Bright, and then to Merle, Bright & Co. 

In 1849 he returned to the homestead on Beaver Brook, then 
occupied by his maiden sister Mary ; with whom also an unmarried 
brother John resided. Mr. Bright built here a larger house a few 
feet east of the old one; and he and his only child, with the brother 
and sister, constituted the family. Thirty-two years absence had 
not diminished his attachment to the old place and to the compan- 
ions of his childhood. They passed away before him, but the thirty 
years of quiet enjoyment which followed his retirement to the place 
of his birth, were made much happier by the prolongation of the 
sister’s life nearly to the close of his own. 

In 1827 Mr. Bright married Miss Mary Huguenin Garbrance ; 
but his happiness with her was interrupted by her early death in 
1830. Her only child, a daughter, came with her father to Walt- 
ham in 1849, and in 1861 married her cousin William Ellery Bright. 
They with their three children still occupy the estate. 

The thirty years, from 1849 to 1879, in which Mr. Bright lived 
free from active business cares, were by no means years of idleness. 
With the exception of a journey in 1859 to Nassau, Havana, New 
Orleans and St. Louis; and a shorter one in 1860 to Buffalo and 
Quebec ; the occupation of all those years was found in his native 
town, doing private kindnesses and fostering public improvements. 
I remember that one of the earliest impressions I received of him 
was from the chairman of the board of assessors, who told me that 
he had just had a peculiar experience; Mr. Bright had come in, 
after the town had been assessed, and said, “ You have not made 
my tax large enough; add so many thousand dollars to my personal 
property.” It revealed the character of the man; it was both his 
integrity and his public spirit that made him thus voluntarily assume 
a larger proportion of the public expenses. 

In 1856 he was put on a town committee to select ground for a 
new cemetery ; drew up the report which was accepted, and named 
all the avenues in the new grounds, Mt. Feake, after ancient Walt- 
ham families; a token of the strong interest which he then took in 
the matter of genealogy. 

He furnished a good deal of valuable local history and antiqua- 
rian lore to the Waltham Sentinel and the Waltham Free Press, 
during the years 1856-1863. He was an active promoter and lead- 
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er of the Union League of the town during the civil war; and -be- 
fore that in the organization of a Farmer’s Club, which is still in 
active operation. But the wire-pulling necessary to success in car- 
rying on matters dependent on popular votes was so distasteful to a 
man of his pure, simple and manly integrity, that, after 1858, he 
resolutely declined to serve on any committee in town affairs. 

In 1848, just before retiring from business in New York, Mr. 
Bright accidentally heard that Dr. Henry Bond, of Philadelphia, 
had a genealogy of the Bright family. Mr. Bright had a great in- 
terest in that matter, although up to that time he had had no leisure 
to examine it. He immediately wrote to Dr. Bond, and the corre- 
spondence was kept up until the latter gentleman’s death. Dr. 
Bond proved to have descended, in one line, from Henry Bright, 
Jr., and was also remotely connected with Mr. J. B. Bright by 
the marriage of his grandfather to Mr. Bright’s aunt. Dr. Bond 
visited Mr. Bright at Waltham and spent some weeks there, while 
both were much engaged in collecting genealogical material. Mr. 
Bright afterward employed Mr. H. G. Somerby to make researches 
in England ; and in 1858 printed his valuable records of “The 
Brights of Suffolk, Eng.” 

Since that volume was printed Mr. Bright has collected material 
which would fill three more volumes of the same size, relating to 
the family on this side the Atlantic, and to other families of the 
same name.* 

The descendants of Henry Bright, Jr., have been mostly farmers 
and mechanics, occasionally shopkeepers, none holding other than 
town or parish offices; but none dishonoring the name. The num- 
ber bearing the name is small, not exceeding, to the year 1850, one 
hundred and fifty ; but the descendants in the female line have been 
more numerous. 

By a will dated December 15, 1860, Mr. Bright bequeathed to 
Harvard College fifty thousand dollars, the income of which shquld 
be equally divided between the purchase of books for the college 
library and the support of scholarships to which Brights, lineally 
and legitimately descended from Henry Bright, Jr., shall have pri- 
ority of claim. “I have selected Harvard College,” he says, “ the 
most ancient and venerated seat of learning in my native state, to 
be the custodian of this legacy, as an expression of my appreciation 
of its liberal yet conservative character; trusting that its govern- 
ment will always respect the sincere convictions of the recipients of 
the income thereof.” His daughter was made sole executrix, and 
by a codicil her husband was added as co-executor. They have paid 


* Mr. Bright was admitted a resident member of the New England Historic, Genealogi- 
cal Society, Dec. 11, 1850, and made himself a life member March 20, 1863. He interested 
himself much in the society, and was a frequent donor to its library. In 1870 he gave five 
hundred dollars to the Building Fund, for purchasing and fitting for the uses of the soci- 
ety the building which it now occupies. DITOR. 
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over the full legacy a year in advance of the time allowed by law; 
so that the college enters at once upon the enjoyment of the income. 

Mr. Bright’s phrase “liberal yet conservative character,” which 
he applies to the college, might well be employed in describing him- 
self. With an energy of character which in less than thirty years 
lifted him from the humblest commercial beginning to a competence 
that could afford such a legacy, he combined a genuine shrinking 
modesty which obscured his worth from careless eyes. His energy 
led him to join in aiding liberalizing movements ; his modesty held 
him in reserve and allowed his cool sound judgment to keep him in a 
more conservative position. His independence was maintained by this 
happy self-restraint, which would allow him to run into neither ex- 
treme of standing by old errors nor of rushing into new ones. Early 
in life he adopted views of the christian religion in substantial agree- 
ment with those of Dr. Channing, and he never saw reason to modify 
them in any essential degree. His warmest virtues were kept, as it 
were, cool and in the back ground by this wise and modest caution. 
He gave time, labor and money to many good causes, public and 
private; and he gave with a kindly, cheerful spirit; yet so unos- 
tentatiously and so wisely that men’s attention was more taken up 
with the results of the action than with the action itself. In private, 
personal kindnesses he exercised a great delicacy; so that, in some 
cases, the recipient of a needed help received regular periodical dona- 
tions of a fixed sum, and endeavored for some time in vain to know 
from whom, or through what channel, they came; in other cases the 
recipient thought of the gifts as tokens of friendship rather than as 
any pecuniary aid. 

On Sunday he rose from his chair to remove the blower from the 
grate, and from some unexplained cause fell, and fractured his right 
hip. The shock proved too great for his physical strength, and on 
Wednesday he passed quietly to his rest; sustained in his last 
days, as during his whole life, by an unfaltering cheerful trust in the 
blessed promises of the Gospel. 





CENSURES ON HARVARD COLLEGE IN 1672. 
Communicated by Wi1Lu1Am B, Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


i ee signers of the following document appear to be all residents 
of Roxbury. There is an uncertainty as to the hand writing. 
Possibly the document may have been drawn up elsewhere and copies 
sent to this and other towns in the colony, so that there may be 
others extant. The name erased at the top of the left-hand column 
is probably that of Thomas Weld, then an inhabitant of Roxbury, 
who was a son of the Rev. Thomas Weld. 
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The humble Petition of some of the people that lyve under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the massachusets government, unto our honored Magistrats this 5 
day of march 1672 


Sheweth 

That Whareas it hath pleased our ever honored Magistrats to send 
their letters to the Churches,* to move us to a liberal contribution towards 
the Colledg. and in one of those leters declared that if any of the good 
people have any obiecsion you give us leave to propose it, and also are 
pleased to promise us, to adde your indeavor to remove the same. We take 
the boldnesse to propose an obiecsion not with any intent to shorten either 
our owne or others hands to so good and pius a work, as we trust we shaall 
make it appeare by our actions. but our only scope is, to indevor the remo- 
val of an evyl (as it appereth to us) in the educasion of youth at the Colledg. 
and that is, that they are brought up in such pride as doth no wayes become 
such as are brought up for the holy service of the lord, either in the Magis- 
tracy, or ministry especialy. and in perticular in their long haire, which last 
first tooke head, and broke out at the Colledg so far as we understand and 
remember. and now it is got into our pulpets, to the great greife and 

ffeare of many godly hearts in the Country 
we find in the scriptures that the sons of the prophets, and such as were 
dedicated to god, were brought up in a way of mortification and humility. 
we beseech you to consider amos. 2.11.12. Iraised up of your sons 
to be prophets, and of your young men to be Nazarites, is it not even 
thus o ye children of Israel saith the lord. but ye have given the nazarites 
wine to drink. Consider also pro. 16. 31 the hoary head is a crowne of 
glory if it be found in the way of righteousnesse. and are those haires so 
found, that are defiled with this lust? we beseech you consider, whether all 
other lusts which have so incorigibly brake in upon our youth, have not 
first sprung from the incorrigablenesse of this lust. our humble request is 
that you would please to use all due indeavours to cure this evyl. and so 
we commend you to the lord and to the word of his grace and remaine 
your Vmble petecinors att the thron of grac to assest and in able you in all 


your Waighty consarns and remain your Worships humble 
petitioners 
Thomas ffoster: Giles paison 
Abraham Neuell Seaner John Parpoint 
Isaac Neuell Samuell Ruggles 
Jacob nuell Robbert williams 
Robert Pepper Samvell williams 
abraham how Edward Bridge 
Samuel mey edward paison 
John watson Ritchard goad 
Ralph hemenway John Eliot 


John Bowles 

Danil bruer : 

Samuell gary 

Robert Seauer 

John poley 

Edward morrisf 
[Endorsed] Mr. Eljots &c peticon abt.-youth®. 


* Can any reader of the RecisTEr send us a copy of this letter of the magistrates ?—Ep. 
+ A facsimile of these autographs will be found on the opposite page. 
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Taxes under Andros. 


TAXES UNDER GOV. ANDROS. 
[FROM THE JEFFRIES FAMILY PAPERS. | 
No. X. 

(Continued from page 37.] 


ASSESSMENTS OF Y* Estates or y* TOWNE OF RocHeEst™ In y* Kincs 
Province Sepr* 6" 1687. 
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Corneilus Hightman 
~ John Sweete 
Stephen Northtrop Junio® 
Stephen Northtrop Senio* 
William Knowles 
Danie [torn] 
John Callerrell 
~ John Briggs Senio* 
Robert Hanah 
Eber Sherman 
Thomas Sowell 
Peleg Mumford 
John Kinnion 
Samuel Browne 
James Kinnion 
Henry Northtrop 
John Remington Junio* 
James Coggeshall 
Henry Tebbits Senio™ 
John North 
Joseph Renolds 
Bryar Browne 
Ephraim Bull 
Rouse Helme 
Thomas Mumford 
Ben: Morey 
Thomas Chace 
Joseph Northtrop 
Thomas Hanens 
Arthur Aleworth 
Robert H. (torn) d 
Joh (torn) 
Edw (torn) Austin 
Samuel Hopkins 
John Cole Junio® 
Thomas Brookes 
Aaron Ickewayes 
Henry Knowles 
Henry Bull 
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Majo" Rich* Smith 
John Andrew 
William Palmer 
Samuel Tift 
Zerubabell Westcoate 
Henry Gardiner 
Daniel Downeing 
Benonia Gardiner 
Joseph Case 

Enoch Place Junio" 
John Snook 

Job Jennings 

Geo: Gardiner 
Nicholas Gardiner 
Petter Welles 

John Sheldon 
Moses Barber 

John Watson 

John Eldred 

Enoch Place Senio* 
Robert Spink Senio* 
Theoph Weale 
Thomas Ayres 
George Whighteman 
Thomas Eldred 
Joseph Doliver 
John Gard 

W™ Bently 

Widow Phenix 

W™ Tanner 

Francis West Senio” 
Jacob.Pinder 

Ben Sweete 

James Greene 
Jeremiah Browne 
James Renolds Junio" 
Ben Congdon 

Cap' Fomes 

Lef*. Updick 

M’ Brinley 

Edward Greene 
Alex: Tenant 

Jeff: Champlin 
John Cole Senio™ 
Samuel Albrow 
Samuel Eldred Junio® 
W™ Gardiner 
Samuel Vernon 
James Renolds Senio*™ 
Francis Renolds 
Daniel Eldred 


Taxes under Andros. 
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Samuel Eldred Senio™ 
Joseph Brayman 
George Hanens 
Daniel Mackeney 
Alexand’ King 
James Ray! 
Samuel Wilson 
John Carr 
James Highams 
Nicholas Utter 
John Fomes Junio*® 
Israel Newton 
Thomas Weathers 
Samuel Sheperd 
Jeremiah Fomes 
Samuel Fomes 
Henry Tybitts Junio* 
Francis Battes 
Daniel Whightman 
Jeremiah Wilky 
Robert Spink Junio*® 
Shebna Spink 
John Spink 
John Brigs Junio® 
James Brigs 
William Cole 
Joseph Place 
Samuel Sweete 
James Sweete Junio™ 
John Nickols 
Henry Hill 
Thomas Marshall 
Ezekiell Bull 
Jeremiah Austin 
Stephen Hazard 
Ben Gardiner 
Archibauld Morris 
Francis West Junio" 
Rich* West 
John Gard Junio* 
Sh (torn) Wilk (torn) 

torn) 

torn) 
Hen: Sweet (torn) 
Elisha Mich (torn) 
Francis Cole (torn) 
William Shr (torn) 
John Wilson 
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1881.] Declaration in behalf of John Chipman. 


(Signed) 
the mark of Com" 
Errors Excepted P Jeffry I Champling 
Jo (torn) Cole James I Renolds the 88 mark of 
Enoeh Plas the mark of Samuel Albrow 
William Gardiner Daniel Vernon, 
Selectmen. 


(Endorsed ) 
John Brigs The within Rate being perused 
John Eldridg + Constables Corrected & perfected by us Comissi* 
John Watson § ffor the sundry towns in y* County. 


John Rodman 
(Signed) Edward Smith 
Peleg Tripp 
James Greene 
Ebenezer Slocum 
John Heath 
sign mark 
Jefery I Champlin 
Nathaniel Niles. 





DECLARATION IN BEHALF OF JOHN CHIPMAN.* 


BRIEF Declaration with humble Request (to whom These Presents 

Shall Come) for further Inquiry & Advice in y* behalf of John Chip- 
man, now of Barnstable in the Goverment of New Plimouth in New 
England In America being y* only Son & Heir of M* Thomas Chipman 
Late Deceased at Brinspittlle about five miles from Dorchester in Dor- 
setshire in England concerning [some Certain]f Tenement or Tene- 
ments with a Mill & other Edifice thereunto belonging Lying & being in 
Whitechurch of Marshwood vale near Burfortt Alias Breadport in Dor- 
setshire afores* hertofore worth 40 or 50 Pounds p’ Annum which were 
y® Lands of y* s* Thomas Chipman being Entailed to him & his Heirs for 
Ever but hath for Sundry years [been] Detained from y* s* John Chipman 
the right & only Proper Heir Thereunto, By reason of Some kinde of Sale 
made of Inconsiderable value by the st Thomas (In the time of his Single 
Estate not then minding marriage) unto his kinsman M* Christopher Derbe 
Living Sometime in Sturtle near Burfort afors* being as the said John hath 
been Informed but for 40" And to be maintained Like a man with Diet 
Apparel &c by the s* Christopher as Long as the s‘ Thomas Should Live 
whereat y* Lawyer w* made the Evidences being troubled at his Weakness 
in taking Such An Inconsiderable Price tendered him to Lend him money 


* This document was printed in the Recisrer for January, 1850 (iv. 23-4), from a copy 
made by the Rev. Richard Manning Chipman, A.M., now of Hyde Park, Mass. Some 
notes upon it by him appear in the number for October, 1850 (iv. 251-2). As Mr. Chipman 
did not have an opportunity to correcgthe proof, some important typographical errors are 
found in the document there printed. We have borrowed from the owner, William Churchill 
Chipman, Esq., of Sandwich, Mass., through the intervention of C. C. P. Waterman, Esq., 
of that town, the document copied by Mr. Chipman, doubtless a contemporary transcript 
of one sent to England, and it has been copied for us by D. P. Corey, Esq., of Malden, 
Mass., who has been assisted in reading the proof by William B. Trask, Esq., of this city. 
The document is not in the handwriting of Sonn Chipman himself. 

+ In the original the words above quoted in brackets are in the left hand margin. 

} Breadport stricken out. 
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Declaration in behalf of John Chipman. 


[April, 


or to give to him y* s* Thomas Seven hundred Pounds for y* s* Lands But 
yet the matter Issuing as Aforst The Vote of the Country who had know- 
ledge of it was that the s* Thomas had much wrong in it Especially After 
it pleased God to Change his Condition, and to give him Children, being 
turned off by the s* Christopher only with a poor Cottage and Garden Spott 
instead of his fors* Maintainance to the great wrong of his Children Espe- 
cially of his Son John Afors* to whom y® s* Lands by right of Entailment 
did belong Insomuch that m™ William Derbe who had the s* Lands in his 
Possession then from his father Christopher Derbe told the s* John but if 
y° s* Lands prospered with him that he would then Consider the s* John to 
do for him in way of recompence for the same when he should be of Capa- 
city in years to make use thereof The s* John further Declareth that one 
m* Derbe A Lawyer of Dorchester (he Supposes y* father of that m™ Der- 
be now Living In Dorchester) being a friend to the mother of the s* John; 
Told her being Acquaind with y* Business and sorry for the Injury to her 
Heir, that if it pleased God he Liv’d to be of Age he would himself upon 
his own Charge make A Tryal for the recovery of it and in Case he recov- 
erd it Shee Should give him 10" Else he would have nothing for his trou- 
ble and Charge. Furthermore John Derbe Late Deceased of Yarmouth 
in New Plimouth Goverment Afors* hath Acknowledged here to the s* 
John Chipman that his father Christopher had done him much wrong in the 
fors* Lands but y* s* John Chipman being but in a poor and mean outward 
Condition hath hitherto been Afraid to Stir in it as thinking he should 
never get it from y* rich and mighty but being now Stirred up by Some 
friends as Judging it his Duty to make more Effectual Inquiry after it for 
his own Comfort his wife and Children which God hath pleased to bestow 
on him if any thing may be done therin, & in what way it may be attained 
whether without his Coming Over which is mostly Desired if it may bee. 
Because of Exposing his wife & Children to Some Straits in his Absence from 
them, he hath Therfore Desired these as afors* Desiring also Some Searh may 
be made for further Light in y* Case into the Records the Conveyance of the 
Said Lands being made as he Judgeth about Threescore years Since as Also 
that Enquiry be made of his Sisters which he Supposeth lived about 
those parts & of whom Else it may be thought meet, and Advice Sent over 
as Afors*, not Else at present But hoping that there be Some Left yet in 
England alike Spirited with him in 29 Job whom the Ear that heareth of 
may bless God for Delivering y* poor that Crieth and him that* hath no 
helper Being Eyes to the blind feet to the Lame A father to the Poor 
Searching out y* Cause which he knoweth not, &c. 

John Chipman Desires his Love be 


Barnstable as Aferes* this 8" of 
Feb. (51) 

he Desires also Enquiry be made 
of his Sisters what those parchment 
writeings Concerned in the Custody 
of his mother when he was there. 





presented to his Sisters Hanner and 
Tamson and to hear particulary 
from them if Living and doth fur- 
ther request that Enquiry be made 
of m’ Oliver Lawrence of Arpittle 
who was an Intimate friend of his 
fathers. 


[On the left hand margin is written as follows, viz.] The s* John Chip- 
man Supposeth his Age to be About thirty seven years: it being next may 
Twenty & one year since he Come out of England. , 
[Endorsed in the same hand writing]—A Brieff Declaration In Behalf of 

Jn° Chipman of Barnstable. 


* and him that stricken out. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New-Enotanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL 
Society, January 5, 1881. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY is gone! Time with unerring 
finger has engraved on the cycle of ages another year. But, thanks 
to Him with whom time-has no beginning nor end, we still live to 
prosecute the noble work in which we are engaged. .Thanks also to 
you, my fellow associates, for placing me again at the head of our 
Institution, and for your courtesy, counsel and co-operation, without 
which all my labors would have been in vain. 

The past year, if we except the usual turmoil in the East and the 
disquietude and distress in Ireland, has been remarkable for the 
peace and prosperity of the world. No great wars have drenched 
the earth with blood, and no great revolutions have shaken the 
thrones of monarchies. In our own land, the year has been the most 
memorable one in its history, for rapid advancement and general 
prosperity, placing it only third on the roll of commercial nations of 
the globe; and the peaceful election of another President of the 
United States has been everywhere recognized as the precursor of 
still greater growth, wealth and power. 

Most heartily do I rejoice to meet again so many old friends with 
whom I have stood shoulder to shoulder for a long course of years 
in social intercourse and in efforts for the advancement of our 
Society, whose voices are always heard with pleasure, and whose 
presence always adds dignity and encouragement to our work. 

Many who were with us a year ago have passed the bridge of 
life, and wait for us on the other shore. While we mourn their loss, 
and may find consolation in those promises which are everlasting and 
imperishable, we should remember that our lives are transitory and 
short. All are subject to the Almighty behest that declares “dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou return,”—we soon pass away like 
ripples on the surface of the water, or a shadow passing over the 
plain. Man rises as the flower in spring time, blooming with bright 
anticipations of ripening years —revelling in the summer-tide of 
favor and honor, when suddenly there comes “a frost, a killing 
frost,” and he withers and sinks like the faded leaf to mother earth. 

During the past year, as will be seen by the Historiographer’s re- 
port, forty-four members of the Society have died. Of most of 
them appropriate notice has been taken in the record of our pro- 
ceedings. This is a larger number than in any other year since the 
formation of our Society. Their average age is over seventy-one 
years, being about the same as for the last five years. 
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Among them I may mention : 
Rear Admiral Henry Knox Thacher, of the United States Navy, 
“in peace a high-toned, loyal and virtuous citizen; in war, a bold 
seaman, a brave and gallant officer, and a fearless defender of his 
country’s flag—honored in the service to whose highest rank he had 
so worthily risen.” Of his donation to our Society—in whose 
prosperity he always manifested the highest concern—of the invalua- 
ble letters and documents of his grandfather, Gen. Henry Knox, a 
patriot general of our revolutionary army, I have spoken on an- 
other occasion. Their importance and value will be more fully 
treated of in the report of the Rev. Mr. Slafter, chairman of the 
committee for arranging and binding them, which will be submitted 
at this meeting. 

Joel Munsell, Esq., of Albany, manifested in many ways a deep 
interest in this Society. For three years he was the publisher of 
the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, and for more 
than twenty years was a frequent donor to our library. He performed 
noble service by the publication of his numerous works, which are 
of constantly increasing value to historical students. 

The Hon. Peleg Sprague, LL.D., honored and respected for his 
long public service, having held the office of United States Senator 
six years, and United States District Judge for twenty-five years— 
a gentleman universally respected for his genial disposition, integrity 
of character and judical decisions. He was one of the oldest 
members of our Society. 

The Hon. Richard Frothingham, LL.D., helda high rank among 
American historical writers. His “History of the Siege of Boston,” 
“History of Charlestown,” “Life of Gen. Joseph Warren,” “ Rise of 
the Republic,” and other works, are models of conscientious research 
and criticalacumen. His memory will be held in grateful recollection 
to the latest day of our republic. 

The Rev. Edwin Hubbell Chapin, D.D., “one of the most power- 
ful and effective pulpit orators in America,” during a long and use- 
ful life has been a public speaker before numerous literary associa- 
tions, and has exercised a great influence in promoting the cause of 
temperance and other movements of moral reform. He is the 
author of many religious and other works extensively circulated both 
at home and abroad, which have placed him in the front rank of 
public men. 

The Rev. Silas Ketchum, whose New Hampshire Biographical 
Dictionary, on which he was engaged for many years, has been un- 
fortunately left unfinished, was a writer of much talent, and of in- 
defatigable perseverance in collecting historical and biographical facts. 
His manuscripts relating to New Hampshire biography, consisting 
of about one thousand articles ready for the press, with materials for 
two thousand more, were bequeathed by him to this Society. We 
shall endeavor to have this work completed according to his plan, 
and published. 
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Simeon Pratt Adams, Esq., a sterling and upright citizen, was a 
frequent visitor to the library, and often attended the meetings of the 
Society, in whose doings he was much interested. He was a life- 
long collector of antiquarian matters, and his collection of bocks, 
pamphiets, newspapers and documents illustrating New England local 
history, he bequeathed, with a legacy in money, to this Society. 

Colonel Leonard Thompson, of Woburn, the oldest member of 
our Society, died on the street, Dec. 28, 1880, aged 92 years. 
Of himself he states: “I was placed on the board of selectmen, 
assessors and overseers of the poor for several years, and had even 
a seat in the State Legislature. I have held office under the au- 
thority of our Commonwealth and also the United States, and have 
been commissioned by Governors Strong and Brooks as a captain, 
major and lieutenant-colonel.in the Massachusetts militia.” He also 
served the people of his town in many other important trusts. 

Among those who were with us at our last Annual Meeting, were 
the Rev. Samuel Cutler, the Historiographer of this Society, and the 
Rev. George Punchard. Mr. Cutler was Historiographer for five 
and a half years, and discharged the duties of his office with ability 
and great fidelity. He was an active co-worker, deeply interested in 
the progress of our work. He took a lively interest in all benevolent 
efforts, especially in the Christian faith, of which for thirty years he 
was a faithful minister, a conscientious laborer, a wise counsellor and 
true friend, whose abiding faith in the joys of a better world gave a 
charm and beauty to his life. When I saw him last, he gave me 
this parting benediction,—“If we meet not again in this world, I hope 
we shall walk the streets of the New Jerusalem together in the world 
above.” 

The Rev. Mr. Punchard was truly a christian man, in whose char- 
acter were combined cheerfulness, sympathy and love. He was active 
in all the benevolent objects of the age—in the pulpit, the school, 
and the editorial chair. The later years of his life were devoted to 
visiting the suffering and sick, and going about doing good. Although 
suffering from severe trials himself, he was always cheerful and pa- 
tient, never for a moment wavering in his trust in God and a glorious 
immortality beyond the grave. He was a man of literary taste and 
extensive reading, and was connected with the Boston Traveller for 
many years. His writings were marked with great simplicity and 
foree of diction. He was especially attached to the pure Saxon, 
remarking to me once, after the delivery of an address, “Never, my 
friend, use Latin while you can speak your mother tongue.” 

Side by side these gentlemen sat on our last anniversary, promot- 
ing by their presence and words the objects of our Society, and we 
fondly hope they are now uniting their voices in the melodious songs 
of the blest. By their gentle deportment, christian character, sym- 
pathy, and earnest prayers for the welfare of their fellow men, they 
won the affections of all who knew them, and we cherish the fond 
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hope that they have received rich rewards for well spent lives on 
earth. Their work is done, and well done! We mourn no blighted 
hopes. Their lives were rounded out in the full growth of godly 
men. Many others who have been distinguished in public life might 
be mentioned, but we have only space to name, the Hon. Jacob H. 
Loud, the Hon. Elias Hasket Derby, Col. J. Hemphill Jones, 
Col. John T. Heard, and the Hon. William B. Spooner. 

The average age of our deceased members gives a greater length 
of life than that allotted by the good book to man; thus affording, 
perhaps, some evidence, as has been suggested, that our association 
is a “life preserving institution.” Be that as it may, we rejoice in 
the continuation of the lives of so many of our members, whose ages 
have exceeded this limit, and we hope that they may long continue 
to work with us, that their good deeds may live after them. 

While we thus speak, we know that ere long the sunset signal shall 
summon many of us to our rest; but thanks to Him who liveth for- 
ever, the resurrection trump shall arouse us from our sleep, and we 
shall spring up on the new morning in those celestial fields, where 
there shall be no more blight, decay or death— 


«* Where the Father waits over the way, 
To prepare us a dwelling-place there.” 


The annual reports of the various departments of our Society, 
which are to be submitted at this time, afford gratifying evidence of 
our progressive and prosperous condition, and of the increasing interest 
manifested by the public in the objects we are seeking to promote. 
These are, the collection and preservation of Historical, Biographical 
and Genealogical material, and the cultivation of an improved taste 
for historical studies. Our Library contains 16,000 volumes and 
50,000 pamphlets, and its collection of Local Histories, such as 
towns, cities, counties and parishes, is very large. In family his- 
tories, it is more extensive than any other in our country. Under 
the care and supervision of its committee, and the untiring labors of 
Mr. Dean, the Librarian, whose cheerful devotion to our work we 
desire gratefully to acknowledge, it is now generally considered one 
of the best depositories of historical information. 

In this connection, I am happy to state, that among the important 
labors of our members the past year, and which will be valuable 
acquisitions to our library, are those of the Boston Record Commis- 
sioners, Messrs. William H. Whitmore and William S. Appleton. 
Since our last meeting, another volume, containing their fourth re- 
port and the earliest records of Dorchester, has been issued, and 
other volumes are now in press, under the able and praiseworthy 
superintendence of that committee. 

The first volume of the Suffolk County Record of Deeds, which 
was in a dilapidated condition, has lately been printed in a beautiful 
octavo volume at the request of the leading members of the Suffolk 
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bar, by the Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston, acting as 
county commissioners. The volume, besides its usefulness to the 
conveyancer as a record of the transfers of estates in early times, 
has a great value as a repository of historical facts illustrating the 
history of the metropolis of New England. The labor of copying 
this volume and superintending the press, was entrusted to another 
member of this Society, Mr. W-lliam B. Trask, whose skill in de- 
eyphering the obscure chirography of those times is acknowledged 
by all. He has made an accurate copy of the book, with all the 
abbreviations, so that the inquirer will have no occasion to consult 
the original. An ingenious and thorough index, in five divisions, 
has been prepared by still another member, Mr. John T. Hassam, 
Mr. Trask rendering material assistance. Mr. Hassam has spent 
gratuitously much time and labor in perfecting the volume. 

It is to be hoped that our city and county will continue the good 
work they have so well begun, and that the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts will follow their example. Our early archives in the 
Secretary of State’s office are of priceless value; and there is no 
good excuse for delaying longer to preserve them from the risk of 
destruction, and make them accessible to the people. If entrusted 
to.competent and’ judicious hands, a volume could be printed every 
year till they are completed, without an unreasonable draft on. the 
public treasury. 

[tis with great pleasure that I am able to-day to state, as will also 
be seen by the Report of the committee to whom the Society are 
much indebted for gratuitous labors, that the first volume of bio- 
graphies of deceased members of this Society, printed at the charge 
of the Memorial Fund founded by our lamented associate, the late 
William B. Towne, will soon be ready for delivery, as it is already 
printed and in the binder’s hands. The volume contains biographies. 
of all the members of this Society, forty-three in number, who died 
before the year 1853, embracing some of the most prominent 
persons, in their day, in this country, and the memoirs are from the- 
pens of competent writers, among whom will be found some of our 
most distinguished authors. 

The objects and intentions of this Society are so well known to. 
you, as to require but: little notice at this time, and the duty and 
importance of sustaining it would’ seem to need no argument from, 
me. I cannot, however, refrain from expressing the disappointment 
and surprise I feel, that no large bequests or donations have been. 
made to us during the past year. Let me therefore suggest again, 
the expediency of keeping this subject constantly before our members. 
and friends. If, in the distribution of their wealth, a few noble ex- 
amples by donation or bequest were to be made, for the promotion 
of our objects, they would excite others to similar acts of benevolence, 
and would suggest what is eminently true, that our Society is wor- 
thy of the generous patronage of an enlightened’ community. So: 
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fully am I impressed with the importance of our work, and of its 
benign influences on the welfare of mankind, that, if I had the 
means, after providing for an extensive line of kith and kin, I would 
place in our treasury one hundred thousand dollars for the successful 
prosecution of our work, when I shall have ceased from labor in its 
behalf. 

In my address to the Society last year, I spoke of the importance 
of enlarged accommodations for our library. Every returning an- 
niversary renders our want in this direction still more pressing. 
Since our last meeting we have purchased two stables in the rear of 
the Society’s House. The land on which those two structures stand, 
tugether with an unoccupied piece which already belonged to the 
Society, will enable us to enlarge our building to about twice its 
present capacity. The experience of the past teaches us that this 
enlargement should be made at once. The interest in family and 
local history, which we have done so much ourselves to create, was 
never increasing more rapidly than at the present moment. Inves- 
tigators crowd to our library as the source of a large part of the 
material which they wish to incorporate into their works. I regret 
to say that while our doors are open, and in the interest of history 
we extend to them a cordial welcome, we have not really the room 
to give them suitable and convenient accommodations. Having 
undertaken by the establishment of this Society thirty-five years 
ago to stimulate studies in these departments, we must not in its 
present stage put any hindrance in the way, or, in other words, fail 
to offer the most ample facilities for their successful prosecution. 
The space for the proper arrangement and display of our books and 
pamphlets is too narrow and contracted. In some departments 
the room is at present sufficient, and will be for some time to come, 
but in others, and in the most important ones, it is wholly inadequate, 
the volumes are crowded together in double or triple rows, render- 
ing it difficult to withdraw them from their hiding places, as well as 
perilous to the security of their bindings. For our pamphlets we 
need twice the room they now occupy. Our collection in this de- 
partment is exceedingly valuable, indispensable for the study of local 
and family history ; and we are gradually, as rapidly as a prudent 
expenditure of our means will warrant, rendering them accessible 
for use. But they require ample space, that any one. of them.may 
be readily found, and withdrawn for examination without the disar- 
rangement and confusion of the rest. 

We need likewise another fire-proof room, as large, if not larger 
than the one which we happily now possess. All manuscripts and 
books that cannot. be duplicated belong in this room. This material 
is accumulating every day. It is the class of historical litérature 
which a great Society which is really alive, and means to be useful . 
to the public, must largely possess. All writers of history. expect 
t» find this material in the archives of such societies. So many 
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manuscripts and rare books have been destroyed by fire, that all 
associations entrusted with them are morally bound to provide the 
means of protecting them against the ravages of this destructive 
element. 

I am sure, gentlemen of the Society, that you will all agree with 
me as to the importance, I may say necessity, of this enlargement of 
our building, after hearing the reasons which I have thus briefly 
recited. 

To accomplish it will require the gift to the Society of a large 
sum of money, either by some member, or members of our associa- 
tion, or by some other person, who appreciates the vast work which 
we are doing for our family and local history. 

And now, gentlemen, as prosperity reigns throughout our land, I 
commend to your attention this opportunity of associating your names 
with a beneficent and noble work, and at the same time of conferring 
a lasting benefit upon the children by furnishing them with the means 
of a more ample knowledge of the Fathers of New England. 

The year that has just closed has been remarkable for the number 
of centenary celebrations which have taken place in New England. 
We rejoice in these observances, tending as they do to preserve and 
hand down to future generations those examples and principles to 
which we are indebted, and which must ever control the progress of 
civilization and the happiness of the human race. These celebrations 
create a lively interest in the present generation to learn all we can 
of the manners, customs and characters of our ancestors. We look 
with loving eyes on those features which speak from the marble, and 
linger with pleasure before the portraits of those left on the canvas, 
who have made us and our nation what we are. 

As the representative of our Society, I have attended during the 
year the following public celebrations : 


The 250th Anniversary of the Settlement of Boston. 

The 250th Anniversary of the Settlement of Dorchester. ' 

The 250th Anniversary of the formation of the First Church in 
Boston. 

The observance of the 100th Anniversary of the establishment of our 
State Government at the Council Chamber. 

The 50th Anniversary of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The General Session of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


These celebrations have developed the history of the rise and 
progress of various institutions, the objects for which they were 
formed, and the events which they commemorate—connecting as 
they do the civilization and enterprise of olden with the present time. 
Among these are specially to be remembered the 250th anniversaries 
of the settlement of Boston, and Dorchester now within her domain, 
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an event which marks a period that will ever be memorable in the 
history of our country. This fifth jubilee which commemorates the 
settlement of our Puritan Fathers in this city, will constitute in 
American history another golden page, to perpetuate the influence 
of the past. Much as we revere and honor the landing of our 
Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, we regard the crossing of Charles 
River by the Puritans in 1630 as one of the most memorable events 
in the history of New England, which in connection with the Pil- 
grims’ examples, principles and institutions, will confer benefactions 
on the world, as long as gratitude has a place in the heart of man. 
When we look back on what Boston was when purchased of the 
Rev. William Blaxton for thirty pounds, “King’s money,” and 
compare it with her present exalted position, we are astonished at 
her progress and prosperity. When we reflect on little Boston, 
which history informs us was “too small to contain many people—a 
little peninsula, boggy, stony, and sapped by the sea,” whose neck 
was bathed in summer by the waves of the ocean, whose harbor in 
winter was encased in ice, and whose shores were enrobed in snow 
—when we compare the Boston of that day, with her at this time, 
with her more than three hundred and fifty thousand souls, her free 
schools and seminaries of learning, her numerous churches, her 
libraries of half a million of volumes, her almost numberless associa- 
tions for charitable and beneficent purposes, her rapidly augmenting 
commercial, manufacturing and financial enterprises, we involuntarily 
exclaim, “The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are 
lad.” 
, Boston has played a memorable part in the history of American 
progress. Here commenced the opposition to the Stamp Act, which 
made of her harbor a “great tea pot,” the flavor of which has impreg- 
nated the waters of the globe. Here, on-her borders, commenced the 
war which ended in American independence, and under her shadow 
was established the first free public school of which we have any ac- 
count inthe world. Well does an English writer remark, “ Boston 
has played a great part in the historical drama of the world, and her 
sons are the best of a notable breed.” Boston has had to wait her 
time for large commercial enterprises, but a glorious era is dawning 
upon her. Already she has stretched her arms to the great lakes, the 
fertile valleys of the west, clasped the continent with her iron rails, 
laid her hands on Puget Sound, and ere long will have connections 
with the rich lands of the great North West and South West, whose 
products are to find a great entrepét in our city—where there has 
been on the rails at the same time fourteen hundred cars waiting to 
deliver their freight on shipboard, and from whose wharves there 
have departed in a single week twenty steamships, and during the 
past year four hundred and forty, laden with the products of our 
land. Boston may not exercise the same controlling influence that 
she did a hundred years ago, but she has a great past, and the world 
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is enjoying fruits which are the direct outgrowths of the principles of 
the fathers, the labors of her sons, the blessings of her institutions, 
and the culture and refinement of her society. But whatever rank 
may be assigned her on the roll of cities, the light of her example 
can never be extinguished. Her history and fame will be cherished 
and revered while the name of Franklin the father of American 
Science, Hancock the first signer of the Declaration of American 
Independence, and Warren the great martyr on Bunker Hill, shall 
have a page in the annals of time. 

The interest now manifested in geographical and archeological re- 
searches is worthy of special notice and commendation. Wonderful 
indeed have been the results obtained by the enterprise of our 
geographical societies, the explorations and surveys of national gov- 
ernments, and the untiring enterprise of archeologists, both in our 
own and foreign lands. It is, I think, only about sixty years since 
the first geographical society in the world was established. Now 
there are more than fifty such associations actively engaged in their 
appropriate work, which are constantly bringing to light territories and 
resources in the hitherto unknown parts of the globe. One of the 
most important of these is the American Geographical Society, of 
which Chief Justice Daly is president. To the efforts of these so- 
cieties and the patronage of governments, we are largely indebted 
for the extensive explorations in Asia Minor, Japan, China; South, 
Central, and North America and the Arctic Shores. In regard to 
the latter, we understand that Prof. Nordenskjild believes that voy- 
ages from the Atlantic to the Pacific, around the North coast of Asia, 
may be regularly made by suitable steamers at the proper season of 
the year. 

The geological and geographical surveys in our vast western ter- 
ritories, from New Mexico to our northern Alaska, and the great 
territory lying west and north-west of the great lakes—which our 
associate, Mr. Charles C. Coffin, has graphically described as suffi- 
cient for eleven states as large as Ohio, and ultimately to be joined 
to our own territory—are constantly opening up to us more and 
more of the immense acreage and fertility of our soil. It is within 
the present century that Lewis and Clarke ascended the Missouri to 
its source, reached the Pacific, and returned through the Yellow 
Stone, now opening up to us by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
giving the world a knowledge of the surpassing richness and resources 
of these regions. 

The Reports of Hayden, Powell and others, in regard to our 
western and south-western territories, continue to afford most 
important information, and are regarded as among the most valuable 
outlays of our government. From the researches in South and 
Central America by Drs. Fahn and Le Plongeon, whom we hope 
to see here in the spring, we learn that our western world, although 
last discovered, was probably the home of a very early civiliza- 
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tion. Says Dr. Fahn, “The result of my observations is, that 
America is the Old World, from whence emigrated the human 
family, and that Europe, Asia and Africa are the New World.” 
“The languages spoken by the Indians of Peru and Bolivia, exhibit 
astounding affinities with the Arabic, and the roots of the early 
Aryan tongue are found in the purest condition in the languages 
of these Indians.” We need more information in regard to the 
origin and relation of the native races, which is so essential to the 
study of the aboriginal life of America, and although we may never 
ascertain the antiquity or locality of the progenitors of the race, yet 
the investigations of archeologists and historians are constantly 
bringing to ligh: discoveries which give evidence relating to an age 
far anterior to what we had supposed, and will, ere long, we hope, 
settle the question which of the continents, the Eastern or Western, 
is entitled to seniority as the residence of mankind. 

Large portions of the globe also remain to be discovered, where 
the light of civilization, the commerce of nations, and the refine- 
ments of social life are yet to be established, and where we con- 
fidently believe the English tongue will yet be spoken. The late 
explorations by Stanley, Pinto, and other travellers in Africa, con- 
stitute some of the most remarkable and valuable contributions to 
modern history, and make known a country with nearly two hundred 
millions of souls, one seventh part of the population of the globe, 
some of whose immense rivers will yet be navigated under the 
influence of trade and the industries of modern times. 

In these enterprises, we are glad to learn that Boston is not be- 
hind the age, and that the Archeological Institute of America, 
whose home is here, and to which we extend a most hearty welcome 
—an institution which has now an able student in Colorado and 
New Mexico, engaged in the study of the ruins of the ancient Indian 
Pueblos, and of the life and customs of the existing Pueblo Indians 
—is about to send out a commission under the direction of Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard University, to the ancient city of 
Assos, which the Apostle Paul once visited, the site of which is on 
the eastern shore of the Greek Archipelago, about thirty miles south 
of the site of ancient Troy where Dr. Schleiman has been excavating, 
and who, we understand, is now pursuing similar work near Thebes. 
Nor would we omit to mention the excavations and discoveries at 
Athens and Olympia, in Greece, just now being made known to the 
public, by Professor Thomas Davidson, of Boston. 

Truly, the world moves! The earth revolves! The sun pours 
his revivifying rays into the bosom of mother earth, and nature, 
daughter of the skies, comes forth to supply the wants of man. 
Science with her piercing eye penetrates her very depths, and brings 
forth treasures which have laid hidden from the foundation of the 
world. Civilization waves her banner, ever beckoning us on to 
higher and higher attainments, and history records with diamond 
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pen the progress of the age, for the benefit of those who are to 
follow us. 

I hail with gratitude and pleasure the increased interest so generally 
manifested in family history and genealogical researches, for which 
our Society is so justly celebrated, and in which from its earliest in- 
ception it has been zealously engaged. Many of us can remember 
the time when very little attention was given to the subject, by 
societies or individuals. Within the period in which I have had the 
honor to occupy this chair, there was but little interest, compara- 
tively, in the study of family or town history. Now the whole of 
New England is wide awake to its importance, and our libraries are 
constantly thronged for books and information on these subjects. 
It has become a common study, and our archives are richly stored 
with books which are daily consulted for information. The 
great deficiency of family histories was, until within a few years, a 
source of deep regret. To supply this want was the object and 
purpose of the founders of our Society, and upon it the Society has 
bestowed special and persistent labor. Our department of genealogy 
and family history, | am happy to repeat, has become a great de- 
pository and contains a vast amount of valuable information. 

The inquiry is sometimes made, of what use are all these 
researches into the history of our families? To this we reply, 
that the history and even the genealogy of families seems by the 
Bible to have been of Divine origin, the records of which have been 
deemed so important as to have been inscribed on its pages, in the 
lines of ancestry and descent from Adam down to the christian era, 
thus to be carefully preserved, to show us that the great and good 
of the world come not by chance, but are the results of good fathers, 
good mothers and good examples. Some men boast of being self 
made ; but, trace back their origin, and it will generally be found 
that what they possess of excellence came down from the inheritance 
of good blood and good principles. Not to know from whence we 
came, not to care any thing about our ancestors, is to detract from the 
honor and gratitude due them, to suppress from posterity and to blot 
from human record the elements which have made us what we are. 

Strange, indeed, it is, that so little attention had been given to 
this subject in former years. Says the late Rev. Mr. Ketchum, 
“It is a fact that many men of average intelligence do not know the 
names of their own grandfathers ; and all the knowledge they possess 
about their ancestry is the common tradition that they descended 
from one of three brothers who came over from the old country, 
and that it is said there are large estates which have been for a long 
time waiting to be claimed by those of their name.” If it is con- 
sidered a matter of importance to trace the genealogy of our cattle in 
the Herd Book, of the horse back to Godolphin Arabian, or a strain 
of the camel back to an ancestry of one or two hundred years, how 
much more noble and important to trace the blood of man, made but 
“a little lower than the angels,” and lord of this lower world ! 
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Resuming the subject of history to which I called your attention 
last year, 1 beg again to impress on you its importance and influence, 
for 1 know of no theme which is more appropriate or worthy of your 
consideration. The history of mankind, either as individuals, 
communities or nations, is like an electric current coursing through 
the past, present and future time, connecting and vitalizing by 
its moral force the human race, like the providence of God, 
carrying out His beneficent plans for the elevation and sal- 
vation of the world. This influence moulds the character of 
mankind, transmits from generation to generation examples worthy 
of imitation, presents virtue in her most enchanting form, vice in 
its detested garb, and inscribes on monuments of fame names and 
deeds which will live in grateful remembrance long after the moun- 
tains from which the shafts were hewn shall have melted away. 
The achievements of men and nations are like mirrors reflecting the 
principles and precepts of the great and good, stimulating us to 
imitate their examples, filling the hearts of millions with high and 
holy aspirations, and speaking to us from the printed page, the 
marble and the canvas, proclaiming as with clarion voice, “This is 
the way, walk ye therein.” Thus the good influences permeate 
the minds of men for all time, ever acquiring concentrating 
power, striking their roots deeper and deeper into the heart of 
communities, making men more useful citizens, inspiring them with 
the love of liberty, country and God. The record of our struggles 
for independence and for the preservation of our union will yet 
cause monuments to rise in the South as well as in the North to 
commemorate the blessings of freedom, union and equality. His- 
tory links together in one great circle the nations of the world, 
gathers up, preserves and perpetuates the record of human life. 
By it the discoveries in art, science and civilization are made the 
ministers of untold blessings to the world, and harbingers of still 
greater glories to come. 

We cannot move a step forward without consulting the records 
of the past. Blot these out and we have no lessons for our guid- 
ance; strike these records out of existence, and our boasted civiliza- 
tion would wither like the leaves of the forest, and be swept by the 
wintry blast of desolation from the face of the earth. History 
is to direct and govern all future generations in the march of im- 
provement, to teach them how to control the forces of nature, to culti- 
vate and adorn the earth, unlock the doors of nature’s secret labora- 
tories, and bring forth the treasures of air, earth and water that are in 
waiting for the use of man. History enlarges the scope of human 
thought, and prepares us for the greater blessings which are in store for 
mankind. Onward! is the word, and we must obey it. Christian 
civilization spreads out her arms and gathers up for use all that may 
tend to the happiness of our race; and history promulgates to the 
ends of the earth the power to make men great, and nations pros- 
perous and strong. 
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How important, then, that we should have a knowledge of history ! 
President Chadbourne, our associate member, says, “To him who 
takes in the history of the past, life is lengthened. He may count 
no more revolving years than his fellow man whose thoughts never 
wander farther back than his boyhood. He who reads the past 
multiplies his days a hundred fold.” Things which appear at the 
time of little consequence often turn out in their results to be of 
momentous importance. A suggestion, an action or an accident 
recorded in history may have been the father of discoveries which 
have conferred untold blessings on our race. Just as a grain of 
invisible pollen impregnates the open blossom, fertilizing it and 
producing a fruit that charms the eye, gratifies the taste, cools 
the fevered lip, and ministers to the comfort and relief of millions 
who partake of it. 

We build upon the past, we look to history for the record of 
human thought, of individual life, of national character, and as the 
author last quoted says, “it is in their light we walk.” Nine-tenths 
of all the movements in trade, art or science rely for their success 
on the experience of the past. Without these guides we wander in 
the mazes of doubt, and might as well expect to produce a beautiful 
flower or luscious fruit without a knowledge of the sources from which 
they were to emanate. 

And now as our statues commemorating the worthy dead are 
rising up in various parts of this city, let us recur for a moment 
to the history of New England. I have spoken on this subject 
before, but I desire to repeat in substance what I have said, having 
nothing to alter or amend. New England principles are to re- 
generate, remodel and reconstruct the governments of the world. 
Here was laid, said Mr. Winthrop, “ the corner-stone of a mightier 
and freer nation than the sun in its circuit ever before shone upon.” 
New England ideas and principles which had here their first illustra- 
tion, as President Hayes, one of our Vice-Presidents, has lately 
said, “have had a great influence in shaping the affairs of the people 
of the United States, much to do with the prosperity we now enjoy, 
and about which we may rightfully be boastful, and which we cannot 
too highly esteem.” Well did Secretary Evarts, a Boston boy, say 
in his late speech before the New England Society in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in regard to the influence of New England principles on 
the world, ‘“ Who can measure it? Who can circumscribe it? As 
the Puritan settlement at Plymouth is to the United States of 
America as it now is, so is the United States of America to the future 
possession and control of the world as it is to be.” 

Look for instance at what New England has done for the advance- 
ment of civilization, the support of constitutional authority , the develop- 
ment of our national resources. How she has encouraged every effort 
for the cause of education, the diffusion of knowledge, the extension 
of human freedom and the spread of the Gospel! How she has sent 
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her sons forth as pioneers to stimulate by their examples, to build 
up by their enterprise, to enrich by their wealth, and to plant, 
wherever their feet shall tread, schools, churches and institutions for 
the welfare of mankind ! 

Look at her history presenting examples of genius, enterprise and 
benevolence, unsurpassed in the annals of the world ! 

Who was it that drew the lightning from the fiery cloud, and held 
it in his hand ! 

Who was it that laid the mystic wire, dry-shod, from continent 
to continent, in the almost fathomless abyss of the mighty deep ! 

Who was it that taught the electric spark, with tongue of fire to 
speak, quick as thought, all the languages of the globe ! 

Who was it that brought Lethean sleep, the heaven-born messen- 
ger, to assuage all human suffering, and to blot from memory the 
cruel operations of the surgeon’s knife ! 

Who planted the first free school on this continent, if not the first 
free school in the world—the free school, that tree of knowledge 
whose fruits are freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship—that tree whose leaves are for the healing of the nations ! 

Whose sign manual appears at the head of the signers of that 
immortal Declaration of American Independence; who were they 
who fell where yonder column rises; and who were the volunteers 
that rushed first to the defence of the Capitol in the late fearful 
struggle of our union ! 

Who were the men who conceived the idea and laid the plan for 
the greatest missionary enterprise on our western shores, going 
forth with the ensign of the cross in one hand and the flag of our 
nation in the other, to the distant islands of the sea! 

Who were the men on this hemjsphere that first stood forth, as the 
champions of human freedom and equal rights, boldly declaring, 
with their lives in their hands, like Paul on Mars Hill, that God 
* made of one blood all the nations of men!” 

By whose bold adventure, untiring energy, and wonderful despatch, 
was our western continent spanned by the iron tracks of the Pacific 
road | 

Who was it that was honored with princely obsequies at West- 
minster Abbey, and whose remains by order of her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain, were sent home to us under royal convoy, 
in testimony of his noble benefactions to mankind ! 

Were not these New England men? Were not these beneficent 
acts and achievements the result of New England mind? Aye, 
they were Massachusetts men! It is these that have elevated our 
institutions as shining lights, whose beneficent rays have penetrated 
the darkest recesses of the earth, and whose golden record shall 
shine with brighter and brighter glory on the historic page. 

These are the words I spoke to you eleven years ago, and from 
which I have nothing te retract. But in filial duty to the land which 
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gave me birth, I desire once more to place on record, to impress on 
your memories, and on the mind of every child that shall be born 
on New England soil, this wonderful story of the genius and renown 
of her sons. Thus will we record these examples of patriotism, 
moral worth, and christian benevolence, that they may live forever 
on the tablet of the memory. 
“ We'll teach them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn 
May tell them to their heirs.” 
Forever shall they be cherished and remembered! Never shall 
they be forgotten, No, Never! Through the ages of all time pos- 
terity shall respond, in the words of our own poet, 


“ForevER! Never! Never! Forever!” 


Gentlemen, I cannot close these remarks without referring to the 
prosperous condition of our country, to which I briefly alluded 
last year. This 1 am happy to believe is still on the increase. When 
we consider the stupendous progress and prosperity since our fathers 
planted the flower of freedom which has shed its fragrance all over 
our land—when we think of the vastness of our country, looking out 
on Europe on the east and Asia on the west, capable of producing 
almost all the products of other climes, of feeding a great portion of 
the people of the world, its rapidly increasing population coming 
from all parts of the globe, and combining into a race more power- 
ful than any that has preceded it—with a constant immigration still 
surging on to the great West, to occupy not only our present lines 
but the lands of the great Northwest, whose advantages were 80 
graphically described by our associate, Mr. Coffin, in his late paper 
read before us—when we reflect on these things we instinctively 
inquire to what will this all come at the close of two and a half 
centuries more. 

When I think upon what I have witnessed in my own day, my 
heart throbs with intense desire that my life may be prolonged 
for another eighty years to see something more of the great future 
of this blessed land, more of its rising greatness and power 
when it shall have been filled up with the push and onward march 
of American enterprise, and I involuntarily exclaim—*Tell us, ye 
prophets of the Lord, O tell us, to what glorious end these signs 
of promise are pointing’? Were we permitted to look forward 
through the lens of the future, methinks we should see, ere some who 
hear me shall have gone down to their graves, amazing develop- 
ments springing from the benign influences of New-England princi- 
ples and institutions. How clearly do we see the hand of an 
overruling Providence who has designed this continent for the uses 
of a great nation, a most magnificent dwelling-place prepared by 
Him for man’s abode—a home for the oppressed of the world, 
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and of a people who are almoners of freedom to the advancing millions 
that are to dwell within its borders. 

The tide of humanity is constantly surging westward without re- 
gard to age or color, and is every year increasing its volume. Our 
eastern cities and towns join in the grand procession with the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are seeking a home nearer the setting sun, 
in those rich lands where thriving villages, towns and cities, will 
arise as by enchantment, and become as populous and affluent as 
we now are. Whether this comes in one or five centuries, it is as 
sure to come as that day follows night. 

In a word, our country, with is vast territories, its fertile and pro- 
ductive fields, its rapidly increasing population, free schools and 
benevolent institutions spread broadcast over the land, together with 
the development of its immense mineral resources, may look forward, 
in all human probability, to a future the like of which the world has 
never seen, a future which neither Greece nor Rome, nor the most 
favored nations of the past could ever have dreamed of—a future, 
when nations shall do honor to our civilization, science and refine- 
ment, as it now does to our progress, power and prosperity—when 
the flag of our republic shall unfold its stars and stripes throughout 
the world as the symbols of civilization and benevolence, where every 
man may sit under the shadow of the tree of liberty, and enjoy the rich 
fruits which spring from freedom of conscience and the right to 
worship God according to its dictates. 

Thus Providence has placed our nation where it stands, in the 
midst of cast-down or declining monarchies, as an emblem of Divine 
justice, the terror of tyrants, the protector of human rights, and on 
whose ensign is inscribed “Law, Freedom, Truth, and Faith in 
God ”—a nation where, in the words of the martyred Lincoln, “The 
mystic ties of memory stretching from every battle-field and patriot 
grave, to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, 
shall yet swell the chorus of the Union when touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” Nothing but some tre- 
mendous convulsion, some great moral earthquake, some dire revul- 
sion of human excellence, virtue and renown, which shall shatter our 
confederacy into atoms and cover our fair land with anarchy and dis- 
union, can ever obstruct the grandest and most glorious march of 
civilization on the globe. 

When I look back on the past and see what has been accomplished 
by the planting of our free institutions on these New England 
shores, when I look forward to the future and consider the vastness 
and capacity of our national territory, its immense annual crop of 
twenty-five hundred millions of bushels of grain, sufficient for feed- 
ing its fifty millions of people and supplying the needs of the rest of 
the world—its eighty thousand miles of railroad, with net earnings of 
two hundred millions of dollars yearly, and its rich mineral resources 
—a territory yet to be filled up with a free and industrious population, 
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I feel a great desire to see more of the development of this wonderful 
country—when the five Pacific railroads shall have enclasped our 
continent, when the inter-oceanic canals shall have united the waters 
of our sceans—when the thousands of our rivers shall be navigated, 
the vast interior of our continent occupied by an industrious, intelli- 
gent, and enterprising community—when the sound of the steam 
whistle, the ring of the iron rail, the click of the telegraph, and 
the voice of the telephone shall be heard around the world—when the 
genius of man, the progress of letters, the philosophy of nature, the 
mysteries of science shall have been fully unfolded—when these shall 
have accomplished their Divine mission, and man master of them 
all shall approach nearer and nearer to that wisdom and perfection 
which are finally to characterize our race—when “ Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity” shall be the countersign from land to land—when all 
the peoples of the earth shall join in hallelujahs of thanksgiving to 
the God of nations, whose song of jubilee shall be, FREEDOM AND 
SaLvation! Free AnD EquaL! Free anp EQUAL FOREVER ! 





VIRGINIA DOCUMENTS.—THE PEYTON FAMILY. 
Communicated by Col. Joan Lewis Peyton, of Steephill, near Staunton, Virginia. 


{HE Peyton family is of high antiquity in the mother country. 

According to Du Moulin, Camden and other antiquarians and 
historians the founder was William de Malet, one of the great ba- 
rons who accompanied William I. to the conquest of England, and 
obtained from that monarch many grants of manors and lordships as 
a recompense for his military services. Among these lordships: 
were Sibton and Peyton Halls in Norfolk, from the latter of which 
a junior branch of the de Malets assumed the surname of Peyton 
in accordance with the usage of the times. 

The name is also one of the earliest connected with the coloniza-- 
tion of Virginia. Sir Henry Peyton, who was knighted by James 
I., and was gentleman of the Privy Chamber of Prince Henry in 
1610, was a member of the London Company to whom King James. 
granted a charter May 23, 1609, “to deduce a colony and make 
habitation and plantation in that part of America commonly called. 
Virginia.” [See Hening, vol. i. p. 82.] Sir Henry Peyton was 
the fourth son of the Right Hon. Thomas Peyton, M. P. for Dun- 
wich in 1557, by his wife Lady Cecelia Bouchier, daughter of John, 
second Earl of Bath. He married Lady Mary, daughter of Ed- 
ward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, but it does not appear that he 
ever visited Virginia or left descendants. His nephew John Pey- 
ton, son of his brother Robert, is supposed to have been the first of 
the family who undertook the voyage to Virginia circa 1622, when 
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in his twenty-sixth year. He had previously married Ellen Pak- 
ington, of London, and left at his death two sons: 


i. Henry Peyton, of Acquia, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
ii. Col. Valentine, of Nominy, “ “ 


The descendants of these two sons are scattered through Virginia, 
the South and West. An accurate list of their offspring cannot be 
now furnished, but it is hoped that it will be forthcoming at no dis- 
tant day. 

This much, however, may be said, that from Valentine was de- 
scended the gallant Col. Harry Peyton of revolutionary fame, who 
when he heard that his last son had been killed at the siege of 
Charleston, S. C., 1780, by a cannon ball from the British fleet, 
exclaimed, “ Would to God I had another to put in his place.” 

And Frances Peyton, who married Judge John Brown, Chan- 
cellor of the Staunton (Va.) district, and left issue : 


i. Judge James E. Brown, of the Wytheville district, uncle of Gen. 
J. E. B. Stuart, of the Confederate Cavalry. 

ii. Margaret, who married Judge Briscoe G. Baldwin, of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, the father of Col. John B. Bald- 
win, of Mrs. Alexander A. H. H. Stuart, Mrs. James M. Ran- 
son, of Jefferson Co., West Virginia, and Mrs. Chapman I. 
Stuart, of Richmond, Va. 

iii. Martha, who married William S. Eskridge, and left issue : 

Mrs. Jno. Towles, of Louisiana, and 
Mrs. R. T. W. Duke, of Albermarle, Va. 


From Henry Peyton, of Acquia, descended Col. Balie Peyton, 
of Tennessee, a distinguished lawyer and soldier. He served in 
congress for Tennessee, and in the Mexican war as colonel of the 
5th Louisiana Regiment, and afterwards as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Chili, 1848-1853. The Hon. E. G. Peyton, late Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Mississippi; Col. Henry E. Peyton, 
who served throughout the war on the staff of Gen. R. E. Lee, 
and is now secretary of the U. S. Senate; Col. Robert L. Y. 
Peyton, a member of the Confederate States Senate for Missouri, 
and others too numerous to be here mentioned. 

With these simple facts by way of introduction, we present our 
readers with some of the earliest papers on record in our country. 


Will of Henry Peyton, gent. of Acquia, in the County of Westmorela nd 
Virginia, 1658. 

In the name of God amen I Henry Peyton, of Acquia, in the County 
of Westmoreland, Geutleman, being of good and perfect memory, & thanks 
be to God, well & sound in bodily health, but being bound for a voyage to 
sea, not knowing how it may please God to dispose of me, doe make this 
my last will & testament, in manner & form flowing. 

Imprimis. I give & bequeath my soul to God that gave it, & my body 
to the Earth from whence it came, or as it shall please God the Almighty 
otherwise to dispose of it. 
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Item. I give & bequeath to my loving wife Ellen Peyton one half of the 
whole estate that it has pleased the Almighty God to bestow upon me in 
this world, excepting the legacy hereinafter given to my brother Valentine 
Peyton. 

Tem. I give & bequeath to my sons Henry & Valentine Peyton the 
other half of mine estate equally to be divided betwixt them, to be paid to 
them, at their ages of one & twenty years. 

Item. I give & bequeath to my brother Valentine Peyton One thousand 
pounds of tobacco to buy him a mourning suit. 

ltem. My will is that none of my land or estate in Virginia do fall to my 
sons or next heirs in law as inheritance, but that if my wife desire it then 
it is to be sold & valued as personal estate & then be divided according to 
my will. 

"tis. My will & desire is that my brother Col. Valentine Peyton & mine 
Uncle Thomas Pakington of London, be overseers of this my last will & 
testament to be performed according to my true intent & meaning, & in 
case my wife marry again to take security for or to take into their pos- 
session that part that belongeth to the children. 

Item. I constitute & ordain my loving wife Ellen Peyton sole execu- 
trix of this my last will & testament. 

Witness my hand & seal this 17" day of May 1658. 
Henry Peyton [seal] 
Signed & sealed in presence of 
Walter Brodhurst 
Hugh Brodhurst. 


This will was proved & recorded 20 of October 1659. 
A copy. Teste 
J. Warren Hutt, 
Clerk of Westmoreland 
August 1880. 


Will of Colonel Valentine Peyton, gent. of Nominy, 1662. 


In the name of God Amen I Valentine Peyton of the County of West- 
moreland, Virginia Gentleman being about to take a voyage to Jamestown, 
& knowing the life of man to be uncertain doe make this my last will & tes- 
tament in form following, to wit ; 

LImprimis. I give & bequeath my soul into the hands of God my maker 
hoping for salvation through the merits & passion of my alone Saviour 
Jesus Christ, & my body to the earth decently to be buried at the discretion 
of my Executrix hereinafter named. 

Item. I give my estate real & personal both of lands, goods, chattels & 
debts to my dear & loving wife Frances Peyton whom I ordain nominate 
& appoint my sole executrix, excepting only the legacies hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

litem. I give unto my son-in-law Thomas Speke one two year old Mare 
& four Cows with their increase for the future to be delivered to him when 
he comes to the age of twenty one. 

Item. leave my father-in-law Thomas esq & M" Robert Sligh 
both of Maryland overseers to see this my last will performed. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand & seal this 27" of No- 
vember 1662. 





VALENTINE Peyton [seal] 
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Teste 
Stephen Warward 
Augustus Hull 


This will was recorded June 29™ 1665. 


A copy, teste 
J. Warren Hutt, clerk. 
Sep’ 14, 1880. 


Mrs. Frances Peyton’s to Major John Washington Power of Attorney, 
1665. 


Know all men by these presents that I Frances Peyton the relict & wid- 
ow & Adm’ with the will annexed of Colonel Valentine Peyton late of the 
County of Westmoreland, deceased doe make, constitute, appoint & ordain 
my trusty and well beloved friend Major John Washington,* of the said 
County my true & lawful general attorney in all causes & in all Courts with- 
in the Colony of Virginia to act for me either as plaintiff or defendant 
hereby giving & granting unto my said attorney as full power & authority 
in the prosecution of my interests as any attorney or attorneys hath or 
ought to have. And whatsoever my said attorney shall lawfully doe in the 
premises I do & shall ratify & confirm as powerfully & effectually as if I 
myself was there personally present to do the same. In witness whereof I 
have hereunto set my hand & seal this 21" of July 1665. 

Frances Perron [seal] 
Signed, sealed & delivered in the presence of 
John Lord 
Thomas Wilsford 
This letter of attorney was recorded on the 22™ of July 1665. 


A copy, teste 
J. Warren Hutt, Clerk. 
Sept. 14%, 1880. 


Will of Col. Gerrard Peyton, of Nominy, in the Co. of Westmoreland, Va., 
1687. 


In the name of God amen. I Gerrard Peyton, of Nominy in the Co. of 
Westmoreland, finding myself very sick and weak in body, but of sound 
and perfect memory calling to mind the frailty of all human flesh and the 
decree of our Heavenly father that all mankind are once to die and de- 
scend into the grave and to sleep until the loud and dreadful trumpet shall 
sound and awake us all to judgment before the great tribunal judge, both 
of quick and dead; doe by these presents make, constitute, ordain and ap- 
point this to be my true last will and testament, hereby revoking, disannull- 
ing and making void all manner of former wills and testaments by me here- 
tofore made or done. 

First. I give and bequeath my immortal soul unto God my Heavenly 
maker, who gave it first unto me, hoping through the merits, passion and 
intercession of his son my alone dear Saviour Jesus Christ, to behold and 
everlastingly enjoy my maker and redeemer in the Kingdom of Heaven 


* Major John Washington was the grandfather of the illustrious Washington. 
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and my body to the earth from whence it came to be decently buried and 
interred according to the decision of my executrix hereinafter named. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my dearest well beloved sister Eliza- 
beth Hardige, her heirs, Executors, administrators and assigns all my real 
estate and personal property, my lands &c. And if my said sister Eliza- 
beth Hardidge should have no issue of her body, then my full and whole 
estate both real and personale with all my lands to be disposed of by her 
last will and testament. Also, I the said Gerard Peyton doe by these pre- 
sents nominate, constitute, put, place, ordain and appoint my loving and 
kind father-in-law M* William Hardidge, of Nominy aforesaid to be sole 
executor of this my last will and testament. ° 

In witness whereof I the said Gerard Peyton being in good and perfect 
memory have hereunto set my hand and seal this 27 day of Dec’ A.D. 
1687. Anno reg. Jacobi secundo tertio. 

The words “ her heirs, executors &° ” interlined in the 12th line before 
signing. 

*Codicil. I also give and bequeath unto my kind and loving father-in- 
law my sword and belt and case of pistols. I also give and bequeath unto 
Valentine Harris One hundred acres of land. Unto M™ Margaret Blagg 
my horse “ Jocky,” to M™ Edward Franklyn fourteen and a half yards 
of silk and a pair of shoes. Unto Cuthbert one pair of breeches and a 
trunk and unto Negro Dick the first mare colt that shall fall. 


Signed, sealed and delivered Gzrranp Perron [seal] 


in presence of 
Joseph Lewis 
Richard Sturman 
Robert Chamberlain 


Jan” 11, 1687-8. 


Upon petition of M* W™ Hardidge, Executor of the last will‘and testa- 
ment of the above named Col. Gerrard Peyton this will was proved in 
Court by the Oaths of Joseph Lewis, Richard Sturman and Robert Cham- 
berlain witnesses thereto subscribed and it was ordered to be recorded. 


Tuom. MARSEN, 
Deputy Clerk. 


A.D. 1731. 
Westmoreland Co. At a court held for the said County the 
to wit. 27 day of October 1731. 


Col. Henry Ashton by his letter to this Court representing that the leaf 
of the record book in which the will of Col. Gerrard Peyton dec* 1687 was 
recorded is by some accident broken off (which it seems was before George 
Tuberville, the present Clerk of the County was in that office) And it re- 
mains in a loose leaf of the said book. And as the whole right of a great 
quantity of lands belonging to his daughter and grand daughters depend 
on the said will, therefore prayed the Courts order for recording the same 
in a proper book which being considered by the Court it is ordered that 
the said Col. Peyton’s will be re-entered in the present record book for 
wills of this county. And the original will of said Peyton happening to 
be in possession of said Ashton and being produced in Court it is also or- 
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dered that the same be lodged and remain in the clerks office of this county 
amongst other original wills. Teste G. Turservite, C. C. W. 
Recorded the 30™ day of October 1731. 
F G&.T, Cc. W. 


A copy, teste J. Warren Hutt, 
C. C. W. 


Virginia Land Registry Office, Richmond. 
Extracts —The following are grants of lands to the PerTons, made be- 
fore the Revolution : 
Peyton, Henry, book 4, p. 255; 400 acres in Westmoreland Co., Novem- 
ber 1, 1657. 
Peyton, Valentine, book 4, p. 426; 1600 acres in same County, July 20, 
1662. 


Peyton, Major Robert, book 7, p. 81; 1000 acres in New Kent Co., April 
23, 1681. 

Peyton, Robert, book 7, p. 233; 150 acres in Kensington Parish, Glouces- 
ter Co., Feb. 20, 1682. 

Peyton, Thomas, book 17, p. 524; 100 acres in Gloucester Co., June 16, 
1738. 





ZABDIEL AND JOHN BOYLSTON. 


Communicated by Coantes W. Parsons, M.D., of Providence, R. I. 


ee American Medical Biography contains an interest- 

ing memoir of Dr. ZaBpreL Boyr.sTon, distinguished for hav- 
ing introduced inoculation for small-pox into this country. This 
memoir was mostly drawn from materials communicated to the late 
Dr. George C. Shattuck, by Ward Nicholas Boylston, the eminent 
benefactor of Harvard College. The printed memoir omits an in- 
cident related at the end of Mr. Boylston’s paper, and never hith- 
erto made public. I copy from his manuscript. 

“ Here, perhaps, says Mr. Boylston, I may be allowed to intro- 
duce an anecdote I learned with pleasure and surprise from the late 
Dr. Franklin, to whom I was introduced at his seat near Paris, in 
the year 1783. There were several gentlemen and ladies in the 
room at the time of my name being announced to him, when he arose 
from his chair and took me by the hand, saying, “I shall ever re- 
vere the name of Boylston; Sir, are you of the family of Dr. Zab- 
diel Boylston of Boston ?” to which I replied that he was my great 
uncle; “then, Sir, I must tell you I owe everything I now am to 
him.” He went on giving this account of himself, viz.: “ When 
Dr. Boylston was in England, I was there reduced to the greatest 
distress, a youth without money, friends or counsel. I applied in 
my extreme distress to him, who supplied me with twenty guineas ; 
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and, relying en his judgment, I visited him as opportunities offered, 
and by his fatherly counsels and encouragements I was saved from 
the abyss of destruction which awaited me, and my future fortune was 
based upon his parental advice and timely assistance. Sir, I beg you 
will visit me as often as you find you have leisure while in Paris.” 
During my stay I availed myself of this, visited and dined with him 
several times, and always received his marked attentions.” 

Dr. Boylston was in England in 1724 and 1725, and young 
Franklin reached London about the end of the year 1724, where he 
found he had been deceived by worthless letters of recommendation 
from Goy. Keith, and was almost friendless and moneyless, though 
he soon found employment as a printer. The incident above related 
is the more creditable to Dr. Boylston from the fact that the Mew 
England Courant, conducted by the Franklins, had joined in the 
outery against inoculation, by which Dr. Boylston had suffered so 
much. 


Dr. Boylston had a son Jonn, who presented many interesting 
traits of character. His letters to which I have had access show a 
very amiable man, kind to his relatives in Boston, simple in tastes, 
and warmly attached to his native town. He has been ranked as a 
tory, and is mentioned accordingly in Sabine’s “ Amcrican Loyal- 
ists.” It appears that he left Boston for London in 1768, on ac- 
count of impaired health. He was then nearly sixty years old, 
having been born in Boston March 23, 1709. He established a 
mercantile correspondence with Boston and Jamaica, and resided in 
London till November, 1775, wlien, on account of increasing in- 
firmities, the interruption of commercial intercourse caused by war, 
and the expense of living in the metropolis, he went to Bath, 
where he died unmarried in 1795. 

His letters through the whole period of the war show that his 
sympathies were with his “townsmen,” as he continued to call his 
friends in Boston. He deprecates the “vindictive measures” of 
government, sends money for the relief of the distressed people of 
Boston, and writes as follows, after hearing of the defeat of Gates 
at Camden: “ This unfortunate event has buried all pacific thoughts, 
and inspired this sanguinary administration to continue this infernal 
contest, with the ostensible view of subjugating the colonies, 
although the real purpose is continuing in office, and fleecing the 
people, whose spirits seem wholly dissipated and broke.” 

He kept up a long and constant correspondence with the Rev. 
Thomas Wren, a dissenting clergyman of Portsmouth, England, 
in regard to the relief of American prisoners-of-war held at Forton, 
near Portsmouth. He contributed money at many different times 
for their aid and comfort, directing that preference be given to those 
who belonged in Boston, and next to those from other parts of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Forton prisoners make the subject of an interesting 
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communication, published in the ReeisTer from 1876 to 1879, by 
William R. Cutter, Esq. The visits of Mr. Wren, made frequently 
once a week, are repeatedly mentioned in that article, with a notice 
of his bringing money to the prisoners. Mr. Boylston gave very 
liberally for this object ; and the correspondence between him and 
Mr. Wren shows that both parties were very tender in their sympa- 
thies and active in beneficence. . 

Mr. Boylston’s letters frequently refer to a plan he long cherished 
of bequeathing a large part of his property for the benefit of the 
poor of Boston. It would appear that he had taken measures with 
this intent before leaving Boston in 1768. He writes from Bath, in 
1789: “It is now more than thirty years since by will I devoted 
my small property to this purpose, having to this day taxed my ex- 
penses for this intent.” His last will, executed at Bath in the year 
1793, creates a trust which is still in operation. One portion of 
the bequest is for the benefit of “ poor and decayed householders of 
the Town of Boston,”—“ not under fifty years of age,”—"“ persons 
of good character and reduced by the act of Providence, not by in- 
dolence, extravagancy, or other vice.” The other portion is to be 
applied to “the nurture and instruction of Poor Orphans and 
Deserted Children, of the Town of Boston, until fourteen years of 
age.” ‘The two funds, according to recent reports of the City Audi- 
tor, now amount to considerably more than one hundred thousand 
dollars. They are respectively known as the “ Boylston Relief 
Fund,” and the “ Boylston Education Fund.” 





WITCHCRAFT IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Communicated by STANLEY Waters, A.M., of Salem, Mass. 


TENHE late Samuel G. Drake, A.M., in his “ Annals of Witch- 

craft,” pp. 64 to 72, gives an account of the trial of Hugh Par- 
sons, of Springfield, and his wife on the charge of witchcraft. In 
the Appendix, pp. 219-58, Mr. Drake gives the evidence in the 
case as found in a manuscript volume belonging to him. The fol- 
lowing depositions, found among the Suffolk court files, undoubtedly 
relate to this case. 


The testimony of Joanna y* wife of John Lumbard taken on oath May 
22™ 1651. 

This deponent sayth y* hir husband y* last Sumer beinge dawbinge his 
howse Layd down his trowell at y* doore of his howse on y° sill and goinge 
to fetch more mortar, afterward came to fetch his trowell where he Layed 
it, and it was gon. Both shee and hir husband sought it all over y’ howse 
but could not finde it. The 3d day after Hugh Parsons came to o° howse, 
& he and hir husband were standing at y* doore at wch tyme an Indian 
past by y* had bin in y* howse y° day y‘ y® trowell was lost, who called to 
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y® Indian to come to him, intending to aske him if he had not stole ye trow- 
ell. Hugh Parsons s* why doe you call him—her husband s’, to inquire of 
him if he had not stole my trowell. S¢* Hugh Parsons, heere is the trowell, 
& there it was on y® doore sill where hir husband had layd it, but it was 
not to be seen there formerly. Henry SMITH. 


The Testimony of Alexander Edwards taken on oath May 26 1651. 


This deponent sayth y‘ he tooke good notice y* his Cow lessened her milke 
on a suddaine, and from 3 quarts shee gave not above one quart at most: 
alsoe y' her milke was of a verry odd colour in all her teates, yellowish 
& somewht Blooddy as if it were festered & it continued soe about a 
weeke. This fell out to y* Cow the next meale after y‘ his wife had de- 
nyed Hugh Parsons milke, and y* y* Cow ayled nothinge to any of y* apre- 
hentions and grew well agayne and came to her milke without any meanes 
used. Henry SMITH. 





The Testemony of Richard Excell taken on oath May 20 1651. 


Richard Excell affirmeth y* he heard Hugh Parsons aske Sarah Edwards 
for milke, and shee told him shee could spare him no moer milke, she would 
pay him wht else shee owed him some other way. He replyed he had 
rather have wht was due to him in milke. The next meal Rich: Excell 
saw y* milke y* Cow gave, and it was farr differinge frd ye usuall colour of 
milke it was verry yellow and unfitt for any to eate, and it was not above 
a quart y* y° Cow gave if it were soe much. 

All Testefied on oath before me Henry Smita. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF GEN. BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
Communicated by the Hon. Isaac N. ARNOLD, of Chicago, IIl. 


{ aor following are copies of several papers of historic interest 
_& which I think should be made accessible to the student of 
history. The originals of all these papers, with the exception 
of the letter to the Rev. B. Booth, are in my hands, but will soon 
be returned to the Rev. Edward Gladwin Arnold, M.A., rector of 
Great Massingham, Norfolk, England [Reeistrr, xxxiv. 197], to 
whom they belong. They were sent to me by him with others 
used in preparing my Life of Benedict Arnold. 


i. 
Benedict Arnold to the Rev. Mr. Booth. 


Philadelphia 
May 25. 1779. . 
Dear Sir 
Being in daily expectation of sending my sons to You, has p revented 
my answering Your favor of the 2¢ of April before. 
Iam extremely happy in committing the care of their education to a 
gentleman so universally esteemed, & admired, not in the least doubting 
VOL. XXXY. 14 
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your care & attention to them in every particular. Let me beg of You, 
my Dear Sir, to treat them in the same manner as you would Your own. 
When they deserve correction I wish not to have them spared. They have 
been for some time in this City, which is a bad School, & my situation 
has prevented my paying that attention to them, I otherwise should have 
done. If they have contracted any bad habits they are not of long stand- 
ing, & I make no doubt under Your care they will soon forget them. 

I wish their education to be useful, rather than learned. Life is too 
short, & uncertain to throw away in speculations upon subjects, that perhaps 
only one man in ten thousand has a genius to make a figure in. You will par- 
don my dictating to You sir, but as the fortune of every man in this coun- 
try is uncertain, I wish my sons to be Educated in such a manner that with 
prudence & industry they may acquire a fortune, in case they are deprived 
of their patrimony, as well as to become useful members of society. 

My tailor has disappointed me, & sent home their clothes unfinished. 
I Am therefore under the necessity of sending them undone or of detaining 
the wagon. I cannot think of doing the latter, & must beg the favor of You, 
to procure their clothes finished, & some new ones made out of my old ones. 
I must beg you to purchase any little matters necessary for them. I have 
enclosed three hundred dollars, for their use, out of which you will please 
to give as much to spend as you think proper, with this condition, that they 
render to you a regular account, as often as You think necessary, of their 
expenses, a copy of which they will transmit to me. This will teach them 
economy & method so necessary in life. If any books wanting I beg of 
you to purchase them, & whenever You are in want of money to draw on 
me. 

I shall expect they will write me frequently; of this they will doubtless 


want reminding. I have the Honor to be 
with great respect & esteem 
Dear Sir 
Rev. B. Booth. Your most Obedient & humble Servt 


B. ARNOLD. 


The Rev. Bartholomew Booth taught an academy at Delamere Forest, 
Washington Co., Maryland, in 1779. He “ taught,” says his great-grand- 
son, Dr. William Booth, “the sons of quite a number of prominent per- 
sons and officers of the Revolution at that time. Among the number were 
Ben, & Richard, two sons of Benedict Arnold.” These boys were then 
about 10 and 11 years old. 

It is a curious fact, that while Benedict Arnold was clothing his own boys 
by having his old clothes made up for them, he was contributing liberally 
to the support of the children of his friend Gen. Warren. See letter from 
Samuel Adams, dated Dec. 1, 1779, quoted in Frothingham’s life of War- 
ren, p. 459. “ Gen. Arnold has generously assisted by enclosing $500 to 
their support.” Also Feb. 19, 1779, $500, sent by Lieut. Peter Richards, 
expenses of Gen. Warren’s children.— Arnold's Life of B. Arnold, p. 220. 





IL. 
Letter to Earl Spencer. 
My Lord Gloucester Place June 1* 1797.. 


Having had some Experience in Conducting naval, as well as Military 
Operations, I think it my duty at this alarming Crisis, to tender my Ser- 
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vices to your Lordship to be employed, as you may think proper, whether 
they are employed or not I presume my zeal for his Majesty’s Service will 
apologize for the liberty I take in addressing your Lordship. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully 


My Lord 
Your Lordship’s 
The R* Honble ’ Most Obed 
Earl Spencer & most Hble Serv‘ 
&c. &e. &e. B. ARNOLD. 
Til. 


Letter to Lord Cornwallis. 


Gloucester Place Dec" 29. 1796. 

My Lord 

I have had the honor of receiving your Lordship’s letter of the 24™ 
Ins‘ and beg you will accept my thanks for your kindly attention in speak- 
ing to M’ Pitt on the subject of my Plan, which the more I consider it, the 
more important it appears to me in its consequences, provided it can be car- 
ried into effect, and tho’ existing circumstances may at present preclude the 
means for that purpose, the case may soon be altered, and as I apprehend 
that the principal objection is the hazard of taking so many ships of the 
line from other service, I beg leave to say that, that objection may in a 
great measure be obviated by adopting a plan that I have taken the liberty 
to enclose for your Lordship’s Consideration. 


The naval force of the Enemy in the S. Seas, by the latest intelligence was 
very inconsiderable, consisting only of Two or three ships of the line, one 
fifty & a few Frigates—Should they detach more ships of war to that 
part of the World, I presume it cannot be done without our knowing their 
destination, in which case we can undoubtedly spare as many ships from 
home service, to counteract them.—If their naval Force in that Country is 
not superior to ours, it would soon fall into our hands, and make such an 
addition to our ships, as would render them sufficiently formidable, to Cover 
our Operations by land, against any force that Spain could send.—And I 
will pledge myself that with such a covering fleet as I have mentioned and 
five thousand effective men to begin Operations, I will soon raise so for- 
midable an army of the Natives, Creoles & People of Colour, that no force 
that Spain has there, or can send to that Country, will be able to resist it, 
or prevent their freeing the Country from the Spanish Government.—Per- 
mit me to request the favor, my Lord, that whenever there appears a favor- 
able Opportunity to carry such plan into effect that you will have the good- 
ness to remind M' Pitt of it, & of my wishes to be employed in it.— 

I have the honor to be with great respect 
My Lord 
Your Lordship’s 
Most Obedient & 
most obliged 
Humble Ser* 
[Addressed to Lord Cornwallis. ] B. ARNOLD. 
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IV. 
Gen. Arnold's Memorandum of his Confiscated Property. 


Memorandum of General Arnold’s Property confiscated and sold in 
Philadelphia, 1779 or 1781. 

Sterling 
A pair of Horses for which G. Arnold refused . ‘ ‘ - £200 
Carriage almost new, worth . R ‘ ° P 100 
A valuable Negroe man slave 22 Years old ° ‘ 100 
Plate £50 Furniture Beds Bedding Linen, &c &e 250 . , 300 
Books Electrical Machine wees &c &¢ China Glass Stores &¢ &e 200 
Cloths &c. ° ° : 50 


—_—_— 


Sterling £950 


B. ARNOLD. 


V. 
Certificate of Jeremiah Miller, Jr. 


I do Certify that I was acquainted with Brig’ General Benedict Arnold 
for many years in America, and that He was for Several Years pre- 
vious to the War considered as a Merchant of Property, and did a great 
deal of Business ;—He was possessed of an elegant House, Store Houses, 
Wharf &c, in New Haven, Connecticut, which I have been informed and 
believe was worth upwards of Twenty four Hundred pounds, that Curren- 
ey, which with all his property in Connecticut has been confiscated and 
sold, and I have also been informed, and have no reason to doubt but that 
His Estate was free from Encumbrances ; from the nature of His Business 
and trade in General in that Country, I am of the opinion He must have 
had very considerable Out-Standing Debts. 

I do also Certify that in the Year 1780, the State of Connecticut under- 
took to make good the Depreciation of the pay of their Officers upon a 
given scale of Depreciation (to a certain time I think to the year 1778. 
The Treasurer of Connecticut gave His Notes to the Officers for the same, 
which Notes were negotiable and did pass for a certain time at their nom- 
inal Value. JEREMIAH MILLER, JR. 


London 5 March 1784. 


VIL. 
Gen. Arnolds Statement relative to Joshua Hett Smith. 


In the Prosecution of the Agreement between S* Henry Clinton & my- 
self, It became necessary for me to have a Personal Interview with the 
Man of Sir Henry’s Confidence, who was the unfortunate Major André 
who by appointment of S" H. was to meet me (with a Flag of Truce) at 
Dobbs’s Ferry on the North River at 12 o’clock on a certain day appoint- 
ed by us; at the time appointed I approached the Ferry in my Barge, 
expecting to meet him, but to my great Mortification Instead of meeting 
him I was attacked by three Gun Boats from New York, who by some 
fatal mistakes were neither called off their Post or made acquainted with 
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our Intended meeting, and It was with Great Risque and difficulty that I 
escaped from them, soon after in Order to — the meeting with Major 
André about, I had to send for him from the Vulture Sloop of war, then 
Lying below the American lines in Hudson River, the utmost Secrecy was 
necessary, and the Person who was sent to bring Major André and myself 
together was Joshua H. Smith Esq’ then residing at Haverstraw where the 
Interview was effected. 

I did not open the intention to Mr Smith but having from various previ- 
ous Conversations discovered M* Smith’s Biases in Favor of the British 
Government and Interests, I hoped everything from his Instrumentality to 
accomplish the Design, which unhappily failed by Incidents too well known 
to the world to need mentioning. 


Given under my hand this 
20™ Day of Dec’ 1784. B. ARNOLD. 





WHO WAS THE FIRST MINISTER OF MENDON? 
By the Rev. Gzorcs F. Ciarx, of Mendon, Mass. 


HE “Annals of the Town of Mendon,” by John G. Metcalf, M.D., 
have recently been published in a large octavo volume. The book is 
a very valuable contribution to the local histories of New England, and 
ought to be in the hands of all the natives and residents of the town. In 
one particular, however, relative to the first minister, the annalist, through 
inadvertence, has fallen into a mistake that should not be overlooked and. 
allowed to go down to posterity as a veritable fact. On pages three and 
four of the book may be found a report, dated “ 22: 5: 1662,” of the com- 
mittee having charge of the settlement of the plantation at Netmocke, now 
Mendon. Among the names of those accepted as proprietors, or to whom 
allotments of land were made, a portion of whom are said to be of Brain- 
tree and others of Weymouth, appears that of “ Goodman Raynes,” of 
Weymouth. The annalist has recorded it as “Rayner,” and connected 
with it, in parenthesis, the words (“The Minister”), which do not appear 
in the original record, and are therefore misleading. He assumes, more- 
over, that this man, whose christian name appears to have been “John,” 
was the first minister of the town. Now the original entry clearly reads 
“ Raynes.” And in a copy of the first book of records, made by order of the 
town, in 1846, by the annalist himself, the name is rightly written 
“ Raynes.” 

Furthermore, there is no evidence that Rev. John Rayner, at one time a 
preacher at Mendon, was ever an inhabitant of Weymouth. His father, 
Rev. John Rayner, was for several years the minister of Plymouth, Mass.,. 
and about 1655 removed to Dover, N. H., where he resided until his death. 
Moreover, the John Rayner, Jr., assumed to have been one of the proprie- 
tors and the first minister of Mendon, was in the year 1662 a student in 
Harvard College, and only nineteen years old, having been born at. Ply- 
mouth in 1643. He could not, therefore, have been the man accepted in 
1662 as one of the proprietors of the new town, as no person under age 
would have been. Nor would a boy of nineteen have been called 
“ Goodman.” 

VOL, XXXv. 14* 
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Again, Rev. Abner Morse published in the Genealogical Register (vol. 
ix. p. 51) the names of those who in 1662 were accepted as proprietors 
from Braintree and Weymouth, and he gives the name as “ Goodman 
Raynes.” 

On page 19 of the “ Annals,” under date of July 14, 1667, mention is 
made of a grant of meadow land to Col. William Crowne and the present 
minister, with others whose names are given. The annalist again assumes 
that “the present minister” was John Rayner, and puts his name into the 
list ; whereas he is not mentioned by name as receiving a portion of mea- 
dow, nor does his name, so far as we can ascertain, appear any where upon 
the town records. The only evidence that John Rayner was ever a preacher 
in Mendon is to be found in a petition of the inhabitants to the General 
Court, dated May 16, 1669, asking for more meadow land, wherein they 
say : “ And now God having given us good hope to enjoy the Gospel & gath- 
er a Church by the help of Mr. John Rayner, whose labors we have had 
comfort of this winter, & trust hee will settle with us, besides severall good 
people, members of churches, tender themselves to come to us had wee 
meado to supply them.” ‘This indicates that Mr. Rayner had been preach- 
ing for them, how long? The petitioners say “this winter.” What win- 
ter? Most clearly the winter of 1668-9, just past, is meant. Had Mr. 
Rayner been preaching at Mendon three years or more, as the annalist in- 
timates, would the petitioners have been likely to have said simply “this 
winter”? His father died at Dover, N. H., April 20, 1669, about a month 
previous to the date of the petition above mentioned. Mr. Rayner doubt- 
less left town near the date of his father’s death, and probably never re- 
turned to resume his parochial duties, for on the 22d of July, following, he 
was invited to occupy the pulpit at Dover, made vacant by his father’s 
death, though he was not ordained there until July 12, 1671. 

Furthermore, the statement is made in the Genealogical Register of 
July, 1872, p. 332, by Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., who is reliable authority, 
that John Rayner, Jr., after graduation in 1663, resided for some time at 
Dover, and pursued his theological studies with his father, and was in fee- 
ble health, though some of the time he was an assistant to his father. Hence 
there is hardly a possibility that he could have been at Mendon in 1664, as 
the annalist supposes. 

It will, therefore, be readily seen that the mistake relative to the first 
minister arises from the assumption that “Goodman Raynes,” of Wey- 
mouth, admitted as a proprietor in 1662, was John Rayner the subsequent 
minister. But they were very different persons, as we shall see. 

There was a John Ranes who married, November’24, 1659, Mary, the 
daughter of Dea. John Rogers, of Weymouth. And he, in all human 
probability, was the “ Goodman Raynes” mentioned in 1662 as one of the 
proprietors of Mendon, and said to be of Weymouth. In those days the 
same name was frequently spelled differently, according to the fancy of who- 
ever wrote it. Dea. Rogers, in his will, calls his son-in-law “ John Rane.” 
The name Rayner is also spelled several different ways. All this goes to 
prove that it was “Goodman Raynes,” or “ Ranes,” or “ Rane,” to whom 
land was allotted in 1662. He, however, probably never resided at Men- 
don, as his name, we think, is found no where else on the town records. 

Who, then, was the “ present minister” to whom meadow land was as- 
signed in 1667? There may be a little doubt who he was. But the pre- 
sumption is very strong that it was Benjamin Eliot, son of the “ Apostle 
Eliot,” as he is called. At any rate, the first allusion to a minister in the 
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town records is under date of “24 Aprill 68,” where is found this entry: 
“ Ordered to send A letter to give M‘ Benjamin Aliot A call w™ his ffa- 
ther’s leave, and A letter sent to y‘ effect.” How long he had been preach- 
ing in the town previous to his “ call,” is not known. But in those days 
ministers usually preached some months before they were invited to settle. 
Hence Mr. Eliot might have been, and probably was, “the present minis- 
ter” on July 14th, 1667. Certainly there is no evidence that any one 
preached earlier than he. At this time (1667) he would have been only 
twenty-one years old, having been born June 29, 1646. In “ ye olden 
tyme ” persons sometimes commenced preaching before reaching their ma- 
jority. Mr. Eliot is said to have been a man of great ability as well as 
of ardent piety. He probably did not receive “ his ffather’s leave” to set- 
tle, because his father was very desirous to have him as his own colleague 
or assistant at Roxbury. And he was for some years associated with his 
father in preaching to the Indians. He died in 1687, but was never for- 
mally ordained. 

There is hardly a shadow of doubt that Benjamin Eliot was “ the first 
minister” of the town. John Rayner in all probability was the second. 
Then came Rev. Joseph Emerson, who was the first settled pastor of the 
church. 





LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 


Communicated by WritarD S. ALLEN, A.M., of East Boston, Mass, 
[Continued from page 27.] 


5ra Generation. Calvin Cooley, son of Stephen and Mary Cooley, was 
married June 17, 1790, to Eunice Warriner, of West Springfield. He 
died Feb. 19, 1846, age 81. She died Oct. 30, 1842, age 77. James, born 
April 7, 1791. Eunice, born March 21, 1794. Loice, born Feb. 18, 1798. 
Calvin, born July 14, 1799, died March 13, 1867, age 67. Mary, born 
Nov. 11, 1804, died Sept. 4, 1808. Lewis, born Jan. 28, 1806, died Sept. 
4, 1808. Alfred, born Sept. 1, 1807. Lewis, born Dec. 23, 1810, and 
died Jan. 25, 1811. Dinah Warriner, sister of Calvin Cooley’s wife, died 
June 26, 1833, age 72. Eunice married Diamond Colton. Loice mar- 
ried William White. 

[Page 107.] 5th Generation. Hanan Cooley, son of Stephen and Mary 
Cooley, was married Dec. 19, 1799, to Sarah Booth, daughter of Henry 
and Dorothy Booth, of Enfield. She was born Dec. 5, 1780. Their child- 
ren—Henry Booth, born Dec. 5, 1801. Lucina, born Dec. 18, 1803. 
Ethan, born March 2, 1806. Emeline, born Feb. 12, 1808. 

6th Generation. Alford Cooley, son of Calvin and Eunice Cooley, was 
married Nov. 14, 1833, to Caroline Bliss Saxton, daughter of Noah and 
Martha Bliss Saxton, of Wilbraham. Their children—Caroline Louisa, 
born April 21, 1835. Martha Bliss, born Sept. 2, 1836. James Calvin, 
born Noy. 5, 1838. Noah Saxton, born Feb. 9, 1842. Mary Ella, born 
April 1, 1847. 

[Page 108.] 5th Generation. Josiah Cooley, son of Josiah and Expe- 
rience Cooley, was married March 13, 1777, to Abiel Bliss, daughter of 
Col. John Bliss and Abiel his wife, of Wilbraham. He died Feb. 13, 1824, 
age 74. She died July 8, 1830, age 72. Their children—Rebecca, born 
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Jan. 7, 1778, died at Granville. John Bliss, born April 17, 1781, died 
Sept. 7, 1786. Sylva, born March 14, 1785, died at Pittsfield. Lydia, 
born Aug. 2, 1787, died July 31, 1823, age 36. Lucy, born Dec. 12, 1789, 
John Bliss, born Nov. 3, 1793, died Nov. 4, 1858, at Wilbraham. Eliza, 
born June 2, 1799, died Oct. 3, at Brookfield, 1851. Harriet, born Dec. 
19, 1802. -Rebecca was married June 22, 1800, to Hezekiah Robinson, of 
Granville. Sylva was married Jan. 22, 1806, to Ambros Collins. Lucy 
married Luther Colton, Dec. 17, 1809. Harriet married G. Olcott Bliss, 
May 21, 1828. Eliza married Aaron Kimball, of Brookfield, April, 1829. 

5th Generation. Joel Cooley, son of Israel and Deborah Cooley, was 
married to Sarah Olcott, date of their publishment’ July 4, 1755. Their 
children—Levi, born Feb. 12, 1756. Lucy, born Jan. 8, 1759. Levi, 
born Nov. 1761. Deborah, born June 21, 1764. Gad, born Jan. 25, 1767. 
Walter born—Sally born. Joel Cooley with his family removed to Charles- 
town, state of New Hampshire. 

5th Generation. Jonah Cooley, son of Israel and Deborah, was married 
to Experience Hale, daughter of Thomas and Abigail Hale. They had 
one child, Experience, born Nov. 9, 1780. Experience the mother died 
May 8, 1782. Jonah Cooley married again to Abigail Keep, daughter of 
Mathew and Abigail Keep, published Feb. 8, 1783. Their children— 
Nabby, born Dec. 18, 1783. Jonah, born March 31, 1785. Leonard, 
born Oct. 10,1786. Ethan, born Sept. 16, 1788. Deborah, born Oct. 
1790. Israel, born Dec. 1792. Jonah Cooley with his family removed 
to Vershire, state of Vermont. 

[Page 109.] 5th Generation. Samuel Cooley, son of Samuel and Pa- 
tience Cooley, was married to Experience Tubbs, of Middletown, published 
Nov. 2, 1765. Their children—Samuel, born July 12, 1766. Theodocia, 
born March 28, 1768, died May 21, 1807. Simeon, born May 31, 1770. 
William, born Nov. 19, 1775. Theodocia married Samuel Comes, son of 
Samuel, July 20, 1792. Samuel the father died in the American war with 
Great Britain, Sept. 4, 1777, at Albany. Experience the mother died 
Sept. 26,1778. The family of Simeon, see below on this page. Lydia 
and stillborn, Dec. 30. Lydia bapt. Jan. 3, 1773, died March 20, 1776. 

5th Generation. John Cooley, son of Eli and Mary Cooley, was mar- 
ried Jan. 9, 1788, to Martha Lancton, daughter of John and Sarah Lanc- 
ton, of West Springfield. Their children—Henry, born June 26, 1792. 
Mercy, born Jan. 16, 1794, died May 23, 1812. Polly, born July 1, 1796. 
Betsey, born Aug. 31,1798. Walter, born Feb. 1, 1804, died June 13, 
1811. Jerusha, born Oct. 8, 1809. Martha the mother died March 9, 
1813, age 45. John Cooley died Jan. 29, 1835, aged 71 years. 

6th Generation. Simeon Cooley, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and 
Experience Cooley, was married in 1805 to Sirviah, who had been the wife 
of Luther Lyman, and was the daughter of Samuel Williams Corkins, of 
" Stafford, and Elizabeth his wife. She died July 21, 1862, age 82. Their 
children—Samuel, born Jan. 26, 1806. Theodocia, born Dec. 2, 1807. 
William, born January 22, 1810. Simeon, born October 8, 1815, died 
Jan. 15, 1816. A child born March 19, 1820 (no name given it), died 
March 31, 1820. Emily, born Oct. 20, 1816. Harriet, born June 22, 
1822. [Vacant to page 111.] 

6th Generation. Joseph Whiting Cooley, son of Joseph Cooley and 
Jerusha his wife, of Somers, the grandson of George Cooley, and great- 
grandson of Joseph and Mary Cooley (page 98), who removed from Long- 
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meadow to Somers. He was married April, 1787, to Flavia Cooley, the 
daughter of Hezekiah and Charity Cooley. He was born Sept. 12, 1767. 
Their children——Jerusha, born Dec. 3, 1787. -Jerusha, born March 24, 
1790. Whiting, born May 20, 1792. Flavia, born June 5, 1794, died 
Jan. 18, 1820. Cyrus and Venus, born Ang. 11,1796. Venus died June 
11, 1829. Joseph Cooley the father died May 31, 1841, age 74. Flavia 
the mother died Feb. 16, 1844, age 82. [Vacant to page 116.] 

Samuel Coomes, son of Richard and Hepsibah Coomes, was born Jan. 
26, 1730, was married May 18, 1761, to Miriam Hale, daughter of Noah 
and Miriam Hale. Their children—Samuel, born Aug. 30, 1761, died 
June 9, 1816. Silence, born Jan. 22, 1765, died Jan. 27 of the same year 
1765. Walter, born April 23, 1766, died Dec. 25, 1842, age 77. Silence, 
born April 17, 1768, died Nov. 7, 1845, age 77. Noah, born Aug. 3, 1770, 
died May 13, 1805. Achsa, born March 10, 1773, died Oct. 3, 1807. 
Moses Newel, born July 16, 1775, died July 10,1777. Moses Newel, 
born Dec. 9, 1777, died May 28, 1840, age 62. Miriam, born Nov. 6, 1782, 
died April 25, 1796. Samuel the father died Dec. 17, 1795, in his 66th 
year. The mother died April 25, 1796, in her 56th year. 

Samuel Coomes, son of Samuel and Miriam Coomes, was married July 
20, 1792, to Theodocia Cooley, daughter of Samuel and Experience Cooley. 
Their children—Maria, born Nov. 20, 1793, died Aug. 26,1794. Maria, 
born July 8, 1796. Experience Cooley, born June 24, 1801. Theodocia 
the mother died May 21, 1807. June 10, 1807, the father wished his sec- 
ond Maria to have an addition of Theodocia Cooley to her name, to bear 
the name of her mother. Samuel Cooley died June 9, 1816. 

Walter Coomes, son of Samuel and Miriam Coomes, was married Jan. 
6, 1790, to Flavia Colton, daughter of Festus and Eunice Colton. Their 
children—Sally, born Oct. 6, 1790, died Nov. 15, 1794. Miriam, born 
Feb. 1, 1793. Sally, born Feb. 18,1796. Walter, born Jan. 2, 1798, 
died June 5, 1843, age 45. Flavia their mother died Aug. 16, 1799. Wal- 
ter the father was married again, Dec. 4, 1799, to Abigail Skinner, of East 
Windsor. Their children—Chauncy Bliss, born Jan. 1, 1801. Flavia 
Colton, born April 25, 1803. Samuel Skinner, born Jan. 12, 1805, died 
Dec. 16, 1866. Achsa, born Aug. 16, 1807. Lucinda, born May 12, 1809. 
Aurelia B., born Dec. 2, 1815, died Nov. 1, 1835. The father died Dec. 
25, 1842. 

[Page 117.] Noah Coomes, son of Samuel and Miriam Coomes, was 
married Jan. 13, 1799, to Mary Colton, daughter of Henry and Mary 
Colton. Their children—Samuel Hale, born Oct. 25,1799. Henry Burt, 
born Dec. 4, 1800. William, born Oct. 29, 1803. Walter, born Oct. 19, 
1804. Mary, born Jan. 12, 1806. Noah Coomes the father with his wife 
removed to a place called Aurelius, in the county of Cayuga, state of New 
York, where all his children were born except the youngest, and where he 
died May 13, 1805. 

John Coomes, son of John and Midwell Coomes, of Enfield, and grand- 
son of Richard and Hepsibah Coomes, was born Dec. 22, 1762, was mar- 
ried Feb. 23, 1784, to Joanna Colton, daughter of Thomas and Deborah 
Colton. Their children—Horace, born April 5, 1784. Dolly, born Aug. 
9,1786. Fannie, born Feb. 17, 1789. John, born April 10, 1792, died 
Sept. 23, 1820, age 28. James, born June 26, 1794, died April 4, 1867, 
age 73. Alexander, born June 18, 1796. Dinah, born April 21, 1799. 
Bela, born March 14, 1802. Elias, born April 26, 1806. Lucy D., born 
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April 18, 1811. Fannie was married May 18, 1809, to Carlos Nichols, 
of West Springfield. 

[Page 118.] Horatio Coomes, of Longmeadow, son of John and Joan- 
na Coomes, was married Aug. 20, 1807, to Ansa B. Amadon, of Wilbra- 
ham. Their children—Horatio, born Oct. 31, 1807. Edmund, born Oct. 
12, 1809. Hannah Coomes, born Jan. 19, 1812, died Oct. 6, 1814. -Alon- 
zo Coomes, born May 28, 1814. Hannah, born Aug. 1, 1816, died Sept. 
19, 1839. Nathaniel, born April 1, 1819. Delia, born May 1, 1821. 
John Dickenson Dudley, Aug. 24, 1823. Elizabeth, born Dec. 1825, died 
March 10, 1832. Charlotte and George, born Aug. 5, 1828. Adeline, 
born Oct. 28, 1830. 

Isaac Corkins, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel Williams Corkins and 
Elizabeth his wife, of Stafford, was married Oct. 18, 1801, to Abigail Hale, 
daughter of Thomas and Ann Hale. Their children—Lovice, born Sept. 
10, 1803, married James Colton. Abigail, born Nov. 22, 1806. Isaac, 
born Oct. 30, 1809. Reuben, born Feb. 21, 1813. Henry Sexton, born 
Feb. 13, 1816. Emeline Calkins, born Sept. 10, 1818. Eliza Ann Cal- 
kins, born Jan. 15, 1821. William, born Sept. 9, 1824. 

Aaron Crane, of Longmeadow, son of Hezekiah and Rachel Crane, of 
East Windsor, was born May 8, 1756, was married June 16, 1778, to Mary 
Barber, daughter of Thomas and Jane Barber. She was born Aug. 14, 
1754. Their children—Polly, born May 16,1779. Aaron, born March 
24,1781. Timothy, born Jan. 28, 1783. Ziba, born March 16, 1785. 
Eli, born Aug. 3, 1787. Jane, born Dec. 24, 1789. Lucina, born Aug. 
19, 1792. Elihu, born Nov. 17, 1794. Hezekiah, born Feb. 1, 1797. 
Almira, born July 18, 1799, died Sept. 6, 1808. Aaron the father died 
July 3, 1826, age 70. 

[Page 119.] Edward Crandol, son of Peter and , of Enfield, was 
married April 7, 1757, to Dorcas Bement, daughter of Jonathan and 
of Enfield. Their children—Edward, bapt. May 15, 1757, died July 2, 
1757. Lucy, born May 21, 1758, died April 12,1759. Levi, born Feb. 
1,1760. Lucy, born April 10, 1762, died Jan. 22, 1831, age 69. Still- 
born child, May 4, 1765. Simeon, born May 20,1766. Mary, born Nov. 
20,1768. Sarah, born March 5, 1771. Asenah, born Aug. 17, 1773. 
Dorcas the mother died Dec. 29,1779. Edward the father married again 
to Sarah Brown, of Coventry. He removed to that town. They had one 
child named Ethan, born August, 1786. Edward the father died May, 
1788. 

Levi Crandol, son of Edward and Dorcas Crandol, was married Jan. 27, 
1791, to Aphia Lad, of Franklin, Conn. He died Nov. 22, 1840. She 
died Feb. 1, 1835. Their children—Oliva, born Nov. 27, 1791, died Feb. 
10, 1838, age 46. Edward, born July 4, 1794, drowned June 26, 1821. 
Simeon and Levi, born Sept. 23,1796. Simeon died May 14, 1798. Levi 
died April 27,1798. Levi, born June 3,1799. Sally, May 30, 1801. 

[ Page. 120.] Elihu Dwight, son of Capt. Samuel Dwight, was born 
March 22, 1730, and was married to Eunice Horton, daughter of John and 
Mary Horton, of Springfield. Their children—Oliver, born April 14, 1769, 
died Aug. 17, 1825. John, born July 12, 1767, died May 23, 1812. Enu- 
nice, born April 15, 1761. Mary, born Jan. 31, 1763. Lucy, born Sept. 
10,1764. Eunice the mother died May 16, 1801. Polly was married to 
Benjamin Powel, July 9, 1788. Elihu Dwight the father died Dec. 19, 
1810, aged 80 years. 

Oliver Dwight, son of Elihu and Eunice, was married July 2, 1797, to 
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Mehittable Keep, daughter of Mathew and Mehittable Keep. Their child- 
ren—Mehitttable, born Jan. 5, 1798. Oliver, born Aug. 28,1799. Daniel, 
born April 22, 1802. John, born Sept. 10, 1803. Eunice, born April 6, 
1807, died Sept. 29, 1813. Henry, born Feb. 27, 1810. Norman Dwight, 
born Jan. 30, 1815. Oliver the father died Aug. 17, 1825. [Vacant to 
page 122.] 


[To be continued.] 





DOCUMENTS CONCERNING PHILIP ENGLISH. 
Communicated by StantEY Waters, A.M., of Salem, Mass. 


HE following documents are from [the Massachusetts State 
Archives, vol. xi. 


The pet® to Hon. Lieut. Gov. Dummer of Mass. Bay, of David Mossom 
Clerk, Minister of the Church of England in Marblehead in behalf of Phi- 
lip English humbly sheweth, 

That the said Philip English having as frequently as he could from the 
first erecting the church at Marblehead resorted to the Public Worship of 
God at the said Church of which sufficient prof has been made to me by 
the Testimony of many Persons before I had the Charge of said Church and 
from my becoming Minister thereof for more than six years past, upon my 
own knowledge do declare that he the said Philip English has (during the 
Sumer season especially) frequently come to Church . . . . and the 
Reasons of his not coming so constantly as his Inclinations led him was 
the utter impossibility of getting over the ferry on the Lord’s day, notwith- 
standing which he the said Philip English was three weeks since committed 
Prisoner to his Maj** Goal in Salem, and is to this day there closely con- 
fined for non payment of an assessment made for the support of the minis- 
ter of said Town of Salem he in his defence declaring to the collectors 
that he belonged to the Church at Marblehead and contributed to the sup- 
port of the minister thereof, and of myself I would further observe to your 
honour that the Collectors having not exacted this Rate of him for five years 
past, no probable Reason can be assigned for their surceasing it but the pre- 
sumption that he did belong to the Church at Marblehead, &c. &c. 

Boston, Feb. 11, 1724. 


Jane English at present of Salem but born in the Isle of Jersey, of full 
age testifyeth & deposeth, that from my arrival in New England five years 
and six months since, having lived in the housé of my uncle M" Philip 
English of Salem, he always professed himself to belong to the Church of 
England at Marblehead, and that he and I went very frequently together 
to the said Church, I having been in full Comunion with the Church in 
Jersey, entered into the same with the church there, & the only thing which 
prevented our constant going, if in health, was the want of a ferry boat on 
the Lords (day) over the River. 

Salem Fe” 9: 1724-5. 


Thomas White ferryman between Marblehead & Salem aged twenty 
(seventy?) nine years testifieth & saith that { have often heard Mr. Philip 
English of Salem, for the space of six years or more last past declare that 
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he would go to the Church of England at Marblehead oftener than he did if 
he could and therefore was desirous of agreeing with me to carry him over 
the ferry by the year as often as winds & weather would permit, but I re- 
fused tending the ferry on the Lord’s day. 

Salem Feb. 9, 1724-5. 


John Abbot of Salem shoreman aged seventy years testifyeth and depo- 
seth That during my acquaintance of many years with M* Philip English of 
Salem who is now a Prisoner in the said Town Goal, I have heard him the 
said English declare, that he was bred & born in the Comunion of the 
Church of England, and that he would go to no other publick worship 
willingly, and if he had opportunity to go to a Church agreeable to which 
when the Church was erected at Marblehead, he the said English & I have 
frequently gone thither together from that Time down to this, and further 
there lying a ferry between this Town and Marblehead, over which the 
ferryman could by no means be prevailed upon to carry us every Lords 
day, he the said English has several times spoke to me to be partner with 
him in a Boat that we might go thither constantly to Church. 

Salem Feb” 9: 1724-0. Joun ABBor. 


The result of this petition was the writing of “ Letters to Coll. 
Brown & Coll. Turner, Feb. 12, 1724-5,” one of which ran— 
Sir, 

This is by Order of the Honble. the Lt Gov’ & Council to desire you 
would use your best Endeavours to have the Affair of Mr. English speedily 
compromised & the Man discharged from his Imprisonment; Wch the 
Board apprehend of great Consequence to the General Interest of this 
Province, And that a very ill use will be made of the Proceedings against 
him unless he have some speedy redress. 


I am w® gt Respect Sir, 
Y* humble Serv‘. 





BOWDOIN PAPERS. 
Communicated by Stanuey Waters, A.M., of Salem, Mass. 


IXHE following documents I found some twenty years ago in an 
early volume of the Essex Registry of Deeds. 
They throw some light on the early passage to this country of 
Pierre Boudouin, a Huguenot refugee from Rochelle, the ancestor 
of the Bowdoins, Winthrops and others. 


Salem, Nov. 9, 1686. 

Know all men by these pr’sents I Peter Bowden in my owne right, & 
as true & lawfull atturney unto John Chadwine being both late of y° city 
Wexford in Ireland & now residentery in Salem in y* county of Essex 
& colony of y* Massathusetts in New England, for & in consideration of y° 
full & just sume of forty pounds lawfull & currant money of New England, 
to me in hand paid by Capt. John Price, one fourth part John Ruck one 
fourth part, Lt. Thomas Gardner one fourth part, & Charles Redford one 
fourth part at & before y° signing sealing & delivering of these presents, 
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wherewith I confess myselfe fully sattisfied contented & payd, have in my 
owne right three quarters & as attorney unto Jno. Chadwine aforesd in his 
right one quarter bargained & sold . . . unto ye aforesd Sar 
merchants one barque or small ship of burdhen about twenty tuns, be she 
more or less, caled ye John lately of Dublin & there recorded according to 
‘trument baring date in Dublin July 17 Anno: Dom: 1684, To have & 
old . . . ye hull of sd. barque or ship, with all her masts, yards, 
rgin, sales, cables, & anchors, with all other appurtenances of any kind 
belonging unto y® sd. barque or att her first arrival in y* harbour in 
Salem, . . further I y* sd Bodouin for myselfe & as atturney to 
John Chadeayn aforesaid . . . will give possession. . . . I have 
hereunto sett my hand & seale this 24 November Ann: Dom: 1686, An- 

noquce Regni Regis Domini Nostri Jacobi Secundi Secundo. 

PETER Baupouin & a seale. 


Signed, sealed, - : : 2 H in ye pr’sence of us. 
Samuell Beadle. 
Robert Bartoll. 


Salem, November 11 1686. 
Peter Baudouin personally appearing acknowledged . . . before me 


BarRTHOLOMEW GEDNEY, one of his Majesties 
Councill for his Territory & dominion of New England. 


Port Wexford. 
Know yee y* Peter Bodwin merchant hath here laden on bord 
A seale. ye John of Dublin Alie Rambert Mr. for Pensilvania hence : 
nineteene barrells of beef, two tunns of shipp beer two hundred 
w’t. of butter, two hundred w’t. chees, halfe a hundred w’t. can- 
A seale. dles, one barrell peas, one barrell of beanes, twenty hundred w’t. 
bread, forty yards frize, for all which his Majesties duties has 
been payed as witness our hands & seals of Office, this sixth day 
of May one thousand, six hundred eighty and six. 1686. 
Richard Nixon 
Custo. M™ & Comp*. Czsar Cotciouen* Coll'. 


To all to whome these pr’sents shall come: 


Sir Humphrey Jarvis Knt. Lord Mayor of y® city of Dublin send greet- 
ing: Know yee & I doe hereby certifie y‘ John Chadeyne master of ye 
John of Dublin, Peter Arondos & Peter Rolos, mariners, came over from 
France by reason of ye persecution, and by vertue of an act of parliament 
are admitted amongst us as inhabitants of this city, enjoying ye privilidges 
& imunities of free born subjects of this Kingdom. 

Given under my hand & the seall of y* Mayoralty of this city, 6" July : 
1682. 
A seale. Humpa: JARVIS. 
with this inscription 
Sigillum Maioratus 
Civitatis Dublini. 


* Pronounced “ Cokeley ” in Wexford I found in 1874. The family burying-ground is 
not far from Tintern Abbey in the same county. 
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Port Dublin. 

Pursuant to an act of Parliament, made in ye 12" yeare of his Majestaies 
raigne entituled an act for y* encouraging and encreas of shipping & navi- 
gation: whereas it is required that all forraigne built ships y‘ shall be deem- 
ed or have ye benefit of a ship to England, Ireland, Wales, or towne of Bar- 
wick or any of them, shall first be made appear to the officers of y* customs 
of y* next port to the place of his or their aboad, by ye personall oathe of 
ye owners and proprietors thereof, that she doth really belong to them, 
& no part of her doth either directly or indirectly belong to forraigners: 
now Know ye that Peter Bodouin a protestant stranger and made a deni- 
sen of this city of Dublin pursuant to y* act of parliament in y' case made 
and provided, & now inhabitant of ye town of Wexford, came this day be- 
fore us & hath deposed on ye Holy Evangelists y‘ ye Ship or barque now 
caled ye John of Dublin, whereof John Ckadeayne is master, being a for- 
raigne built ship, being twenty tunn burthen or thereabouts, doth wholy & 
solely belong to him ye said Peter Baudouin & that no foraigner hath 
- + + any share or partofher; ~- . . wherefore ye sd. ship John of 
Dublin is to be reputed a ship really belonging to Dublin, and is to enjoy 
as much benefit & privilidge as any ship belonging to Ireland: wittness 
our hands & seals of office, this 17" day July 1684, & in ye thirty-sixth 
yeare of ye raigne of our Soveraigne Lord, Charles ye second, of England 
&c. King. Sytvanus STIRROP 

W” Airy D. Sur* Gen’l and 

D. Cust. & Coll* D. Com" 

& a seale. & a seale. 


Salem, November: 15: 1686. 

I doe acknowledge by these presents, I constiued my atturney Mr. Peter 
Bodouin my friend, and give him power to sold the.quart: belonging to me 
of y* good ship called y* John of Dublin, under 30 tunn or thereabout, for 
such price as y* sd. Bodoin shall think fitt, & to receive the money & given 
receipt of it, & I will approved of ye same, in Salem the 15" of October, 
1686. Joun CHADEAYNE & a seall. 

Wittnis pr’sent 

Loeneuef 
John Baudouin. 





Deposition or Henry Marz.—The following deposition is copied from the Suf- 
folk County Court files : 

Henry Mare aged 38 yeares or thereabouts testifieth & saith that I heard Mr Na- 
thaniell Patten of Dorchester now deceased) say upon his death bed that hee had 
given to his Cousen Benjamin Beale all that at Boston com’only called by the name 
of Halsys’ wharfe & that hee should haue all that hee had at Dorchester after that 
hee & his wife was dead & further this Deponent saith that hee heard m" Nathaniell 
Patten say that hee would not give to his Cousen Thomas Patten nor to his brother 
John Patten any thing of his Estate & further saith not. 

Sworn in Court Feb: 1: 1672 
Attest I. A.C. 
Thie is a true Coppie of the Originall on file. 


as Attests Is* Appincron Oler. 
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MR. WILLIAM DIODATE (OF NEW HAVEN FROM 1717 TO 
1751) AND HIS ITALIAN ANCESTRY. 


ABSTRACT OF A PAPER READ BEFORE THE New Haven Cotony 
Historica Society, June 28, 1875, with some ADDITIONS. 


By Prof. Epwarp E. Sauispury, LL.D., of New Haven, Conn. 


HEN, in the year 1821, it had been decided to obliterate from the 
Public Square all traces of the ancient burial-ground of New 
Haven, among the monuments removed to the Cemetery on Grove 
Street, were those, as a contemporaneous document* informs us, of Mr. 
William Diodate and his relict Sarah. To preserve the memory of certain 
interesting facts connected with this name, which have been lately brought to 
light—carrying us back, through England and Switzerland, to the Italy of 
the Middle Ages, the following paper has been prepared. 

It will be proper to begin with bringing together a few items from New 
Haven records, respecting William Diodate himself, for which we are in- 
debted to researches of the late Henry White, of all New-Haveners of 
recent times the most familiar with the history of his native town. The 
first notice of William Diodate, in our town-records, is in 1717, whena 
deed of land to him, dated April 23,1717, is recorded. On the 4th of 
March, 1719-20, he purchased half an acre on the corner of Elm and 
Church streets, where the “ blue meeting-house” afterwards stood—which he 
sold Jan. 7, 1720-1. He was married Feb. 16, 1720-1, to Sarah Dunbar, 
daughter of John Dunbar, of New Haven, by his first wife, whose name 
is unknown ; and in the month of May following he purchased his home- 
lot, on State street, on the south-west corner of what is now Court street, 
containing 14 acre, with a house and a small barn on it, for £100. In 
1728-9, Feb. 24, he purchased a vacant lot adjoining, next south, contain- 
ing 1} acre, for £75; and about the year 1735 several tracts of outlands 
were added to his real estate. His will, dated May 26, 1747, with a codi- 
cil dated March 9, 1748-9, was proved on the 13th of May, 1751, in which 
year, therefore, he probably died ; for, though the grave-stone of his “ relict ” 
Sarah, who survived him several years, still exists,t his own has not been 
found, so that the exact death of his death is not ascertained. Thus much is 
an outline of what the town-records tell us with regard to our subject. 
From the records of the First Church of New Haven we also learn that 
he made profession of his Christian faith on the 20th of March, 1735, under 
the ministry of Rev. Joseph Noyes; and that his wife had joined the same 
church more than twenty years before, on the 16th of April, 1713, several 
years before her marriage ; a tankard which, till within a short time, made 
part of the communion-service of plate owned by the First Church, was her 
gift, and bore her name. 

An item of special interest to us in the will of William Diodate and the 
inventory connected with it, is the following: “ Item—all such books as I 


_* Proceedings of the City of New Haven in the Removal of Monuments from its An- 
cient Burying Ground, etc., New Haven, 1822, p. 26. 

+ The inscription on her gravestone reads as follows: ‘In memory of Mrs. Sarah 
Diodate, relict of Mr. William Diodate, who departed this life the 25th of April, 1764, in 
the 75th year of her age.” 
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shall die possessed off, which shall have the following Lattin words wrote 
in them with my own hand-writing, viz.: ‘ Usque quo, Domine,’ I give and 
devise unto my said son-in-law Mr. Stephen Johnson, to use and improve 
during his natural life, and at his death I give and devise y® same to my 
grandson Diodate Johnson, to be at his dispose forever.” Seventy-six 
volumes, mostly theological works, were thus bequeathed, valued at £20.6.7 
—certainly, in themselves, a remarkable collection of books for that time, 
fitted to awaken curiosity respecting its possible origin; and this the more 
when one notices, by the inventory, that among these volumes were “ Mr. 
Diodate’s Annotations,” and ‘‘ Le Mercier’s History of Geneva.”* Could 
it be, one might ask, that the author of those Annotations, the celebrated 
divine of Geneva, of the time of the Reformation, was a relative of our New 
Haven testator of the same name? and did William Diodate, one might 
further inquire, make an heirloom of his library, as the words of his will 
imply, not only on account of its being so rarely large for a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, but also on account of family-associations with it ? and 
was the sentiment, expressed by the motto which he wrote in each volume, an 
inheritance of the spirit of ancestors who had with “long patience” strug- 
gled for freedom of faith, in those times of conflict and peril? An affirma- 
tive answer to the first of these inquiries, which suggested itself, indeed, 
some time since, to one of the descendants of our William Diodate, but 
which we are now first able to make on satisfactory grounds, almost inevita- 
bly leads to the same reply to all of them. 

It is to be noticed, further, that his residence in the colony of Connecti- 
cut must have dated from a yet earlier period than that of the first appear- 
ance of his name on the town-records of New Haven; for a copy of Dr. 
Diodati’s Annotations, presented to the Collegiate School at Saybrook in 
1715, was his gift: possibly, he may have been drawn to New Haven by 
a hereditary appreciation of academic learning, as well as by the new busi- 
ness-life growing out of the first establishment of the college here; the 
very year in which he is first heard of in New Haven was that of the re- 
moval of the Collegiate School from Saybrook, and its beginning here, to be 
known—from the next year onward—as Yale College. 

Crossing, now, to the shores of England, whither the personal history of 
this old New-Havener carries us, we take with us, as our chief thread of 
connection, some records, still existing in a Bible which belonged to 
William Diodate in the year 1728, in his own hand-writing, which inform us 
that bis father’s name was John, and his mother the eldest daughter of John 
Morton, Esq., by Elizabeth, only child of John Wicker, and the wid- 
ow of Alderman Cranne (as we read) of London; and that he had a 
brother John, older than himself, and a sister Elizabeth.t— In addition to 
these records, we have the accepted family-tradition that, after having been 
in America for some years, without communication with his relatives in the 


* Rev. Andrew Le Mercier came to this country in 1715, and became the pastor of a 
French Protestant church in Boston. “In 1732 he published a minute and interesting his- 
tory of the Geneva Church. in five books, 12mo., 200 pages; also, in the same volume, 
‘ A Geographical and Political Account of the Republick of Geneva,’ 76 pages.” See New 
Eng). Hist. and Geneal. Register, xiii. 315-24, 

+ The record stands thus: ‘** William Diodate’s Book, August 24, 1728. The owners of 
this Bible have been: 1. Mr. John Wicker; 2. Alderman Cranne of London, who mar- 
ried his only child; 3. John Morton, Esquire, her second husband; 4. Mr. John Diodate, 
who married his eldest danghter; 5. John Diodate, M D., his eldest son; 6. Elizabeth 
Diodate, his sister, and by her given to 7. William Diodate, her brother, Aug. y® 24, 1728, 
and by him given to his dear and only child [so far in W. D.’s hand-writing]; 8. Eliza- 
beth Diodate, who was married July 26, 1744, to Mr. Stephen Johnston, of Newark in Est 
Jersie, etc. etc.” 
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old country, he at length went back, and found his father and brother had 
died, and that he himself had been supposed to be dead, so that his claims 
to property, as a member of the family, were set aside; whereupon he ac- 
cepted from his sister, by way of compromise, an offer “ to supply his store in 
New Haven with goods as long as she lived,” which she did, not only during 
his lifetime, but afterwards, while his widow lived, who continued the busi- 
ness ; and we also have the will of the sister, under her married name of Eliza- 
beth Scarlett, dated Feb. 23, 1768, in which large bequests are made to the 
daughter of her deceased brother in New England and her children. These 
materials for tracing the ancestry of our subject were put into the hands of 
the distinguished American antiquary Col. Joseph L. Chester, long resident 
in London ; who added to them others, of great value, from wills and let- 
ters of administration recorded in Doctors’ Commons, and from the records 
of several London Parishes, etc. 

Meanwhile, recourse was had, also, to a branch of the Diodati family 
still residing in Geneva, through the kind intervention of Rev. Dr. Leonard 
W. Bacon, now of Norwich, Conn., formerly a sojourner in that city— 
which led to the discovery there of a large mass of most interesting family- 
papers, distinctly showing the Diodatis to have been an old Italian family, 
tracing back their history to Lucca, in the Middle Ages, and marking the 
race as one of high rank, in all its generations, with so many individual 
names of distinction belonging to it as have rarely appertained to a single 
family ; preserving, too, in honor, the memory of an English offset, though 
without knowledge of the American branch. We owe the privilege of using 
these papers chiefly to Mr. Gabriel C. Diodati, of Geneva, who most 
courteously met and furthered the inquiries of our friend Mr. Bacon, be- 
sides assisting us otherwise. “ This friend also sent us a Life of John Dio- 
dati (Vie de Jean Diodati, Théologien Génevois, 1576-1649) by E. de 
“Budé, Lausanne, 1869—from which we have derived further aid in tracing 
William Diodate’s descent. We have drawn, also, from a Dutch mono- 
graph: Jean Diodati, door Dr. D. G. J. Schotel, ’s Gravenhage, 1844, to 
which De Budé refers for details, which is, evidently, the basis of his own 
publication, and for which the author had the use of family-papers. David 
L. Gardiner, Esq., connected with the Diodati family by his marriage, 
lately a resident of Geneva, now of New Haven, has also aided our 
investigations. 

Our information from all sources harmonizes so satisfactorily that no 
essential fact would seem to be wanting. But the settlement of the nearer 
ancestry of our subject is mainly due to a happy combination suggested by 
Col. Chester. 

The most ancient records of the Diodatis tell us that the first of their 
race who settled in Lucca, Cornelio by name, came there from Coreglia in 
the year 1300.* Whether he came as one of the nobility, or the old landed 
proprietors, to throw the weight of his influence on that side, in the great 
strife for power in the Italian cities, between those who held the soil and 
those whose claims to consideration were based only on the possession of 
wealth acquired by commerce, we are not informed. But, inasmuch as within 
the last twenty years of the 13th century, according to Sismondi,} that strife 
for power had ended with the absolute exclusion of the nobility from all 

* Coreglia is a small castle-town with dependent territory, on the torrent-worn declivity 
of the Appenines, about twenty miles north of Lucca: s. Repetti, Dizion. Geogr. Fisico- 
Storico della Toscana, i. 796 ff. 

t Histoire des Républiques Italiennes du Moyen Age, iv. 164. 

VOL. xxxv. 15* 
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control in the republics of Italy; and as we find the representative of the 
fourth generation of Diodatis of Lucca, named Michele, to have been an 
Ancient, or one of the Supreme Signoria, four times Gonfalonier, i. e. the 
Chief Magistrate of the republic, and a Decemvir in 1370 (the very 
year of a revival of popular liberty in Lucca, after fifty-six years of servi- 
tude through the prevalence of the Ghibelline party), while his father, 
Alessandro, seems to be remembered only as a physician—the probability 
is that what led to the original settlement of the family in Lucca was no 
ambition to assert prescriptive right, but rather that new sense of widening 
opportunity for the improvement of one’s condition and culture, which then 
animated Italian city-life, and was destined, under the favoring circum- 
stances of the age, to bring upon the theatre of history all those names 
which have added most to the glory of Italy in art and learning. 

The year 1300, indeed, is memorable not only as marking an important 
political and social crisis, but as a noteworthy epoch in the history of Ita- 
lian architecture, painting and poetry. From 1294 to 1300, the year in 
which he died, Arnolfo was directing the construction of the Santa Maria 
del Fiore, the cathedral-church of Florence, of which the dome was after- 
wards completed by Brunelleschi; about the year 1300, Andrea Pisano 
was at work on his gates of ‘the Baptistery of Pisa; Giotto, too, was pass- 
ing from his shepherd-life, to carry into the art of painting a new inspira- 
tion derived from converse with simple nature ; and that same year was the 
time when Dante wended his way amid the soul-harrowing and soul-absorb- 
ing scenery of the regions of the dead. Evidently, the age was preéminent 
for intellectual movement ; and it is not a little interesting to associate with 
this movement, as we so naturally may, the coming in of our Diodatis to take 
part in the city-life of Lucca, who were, in generations to come, not only 
there but in foreign lands, to prove themselves an eminently stirring race, 
by public services, literary, professional, civil, military and diplomatic, in 
eminent positions in State and Church, almost always on the side of liberty 
and truth. 

Passing over the son of the Decemvir of 1370, Dr. Nicold Diodati, who 
died in 1442, we come to a generation of fifteen children of his, by mar- 
riage with Francesca di Poggio, among whom the third by birth, named 
Michele, born in 1410, who married Caterina Buonvisi, was a professor in 
Padua and Pisa—probably of medicine, and afterwards a physician in 
Lucca, where he was pensioned on 300 livres by the city; and another, 
Antonio, born in 1416, held the office of Ancient, and was Gonfalonier in 
1461. 

The race seems to have been continued only through Alessandro, son of 
the Professor Michele, born in 1459; his son Geronimo, born in 1465, who 
was an eminent literary man, and nine times Ancient, having died childless, 
and no descendants of his third son, Antonio, who was three times Ancient 
and four times Gonfalonier, being named. Alessandro was repeatedly Gon- 
falonier from 1494; the mother of his children was Angela Balbani, whom 
he married in 1510, she being then fifteen years old, and he fifty-one. 
Now began those encroachments upon the fair domain of liberty and culture 
in Italy by foreign powers, which culminated in the overthrow of Italian 
independence under the Emperor Charles 5th in the middle of the 16th 
century. But with this new political influence from beyond the Alps there 
came, also, the seeds of evangelical truth; and “in the first half of the 
16th century,” by the blessing of God upon the zealous labors of the eru- 
dite and devout Reter Martyr Vermigli, says De Budé, “no city of Italy 
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counted so many devoted evangelical Christians as the capital of the repub- 
lic of Lucca;”* and a reformed church was founded there, which the Dio- 
dati family was known to favor, though, apparently, without an open de- 
parture from the old fold until a somewhat later period. 

In 1541, the Emperor Charles 5th and Pope Paul 3d had their memora- 
ble interview at Lucca on the affairs of Germany, the emperor being then 
in the mood to favor Protestantism for his own ambition’s sake; when Mi- 
chele Diodati, one of several sons of the last named Alessandro, born in 
1510, was Gonfalonier, and, as the family-tradition runs, lodged the empe- 
ror in his palace, i. e. the palace of the Signoria. Just then was born to 
the chief magistrate of the republic his third son, by his wife Anna, daugh- 
ter of Martino Buonvisi; the emperor, continues the tradition of the family, 
stood godfather to this child, baptized by the pope, and gave him his own 
name, together with the lordship of two counties, and a quartering from 
the imperial arms, and, on his departure, left behind him for the child one 
of his insignia of diamonds which he wore about his neck.t This Carolo 
Diodati was sent in his youth to Lyons, to serve an apprentisage in one of 
the banking-houses of the Buonvisi, his mother’s family; became a fre- 
quenter of the reformed preaching there, and at heart a Protestant; but 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew drove him out of France, and he took 
refuge in Geneva, where he was tenderly received and entertained by the 
pastor of the church of Italian refugees, already established there, Nicold 
Balbani, was admitted into the church, became a citizen of Geneva on the 
29th of December, 1572, and contracted a second marriage with Marie 
daughter of Vincenzo Mei,¢ by whom he had four sons, Joseph, Theodore, 
Jean and Samuel, and three daughters, Anne, Marie and Madeleine. 


* De Budé, p. 10. 

t+ In J.B. Rietstap’s Armorial Général, Gondo, 1861, we find the following: ‘ Deopatr 
—Lucques, Suisse, Neerl. Part: au 1 de gu. un lion d’or; au 2 fasce d’or et-de gu.; C: le 
lion, iss.; D: Deus dedit.” A family-document preserved at Geneva informs us with re- 
spect to Giulio Diodati, grandson of a brother of that Michele who entertained the Empe- 
ror Charles in his palace, that “‘ L’Empereur [Ferdinand 2d] pour reconnoitre les grands 
et importants services — lui avait rendus, le fit comte, et que, si’l ne se marioit pas, le 
titre passeroit 4 ses collateraux, et permit a la famille d’augmenter leurs armes d’une dou- 
ble aigle Impériale "—forming, aceordingly, the background and crest ina blazon of the 
Diodati arms which is attached to a Patent of Joseph 2d, presently to be mentioned. An 
older coat, identical with Rietstap’s description, except that the left of the shield, in he- 
raldic language, is barry of six pieces, instead of fesse or and gules, is still to be seen, in 
stone, over the door of a palace in Lucca, now known as the Orsetti, which must, there- 
fore, have been the old home of the family ; and the point of difference here indicated may 
show, perhaps, what was the quartering granted by Charles 5th. The family in Geneva, at 
the present time, use the arms of which an engraving is given with this paper, substan- 
tially the same with the blazon in the Patent of Joseph 2d, though slightly differing from 
that in the execution of details, and believed by the family to be so far more correct: the 
terms of the grant to Giulio Diodati by Ferdinand 2d would seem to authorize any 
branch of the family to use the imperial double eagle as part of their arms. 

t From a note already printed in the RecisteR for April, 1878, is extracted the following 
account of the Mei family, given by one of the family of May. 

“ The Mey family of Lucca is entirely alien to us, as is easily proved by the difference of 
name (theirs being Mey or Mei, ours dei Maggi) and of origin (they coming from Lucca, 
we from Brescia), oy the different coats of arms (their escutcheon being divided into two 
parts, the upper of deep blue, the lower of deep yellow, with a hunted wild-boar in the 
middle), and by the entire absence of associations. ... There came from the Republic 
of Lucca [in January, 1735} a document signed by the Grand Chancellor, which contained 
the testimony of the Government of Lucca that the Mei family was counted as one of the 
nobility, that several members of it had been Grand Councillors, Ancients and Gonfalo- 
niers, among others, Blaise, Laurence, Emile and Philippe. It was added that on the 21st 
of January, 1628, there had been made a catalogue of the noble families of Lucca, in which 
the Meis were included. . . . The Mei family expatriated itself fram Lucca in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, for religion’s sake. Biagio (Blaise) Mei established himself in 
1544 as a merchant at Lyons. His son Vincenzo, married to a daughter of Martino 
Bernardini, came to Geneva in 1550, together with one of his relatives named Cesare, who 
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But, before we pursue the fortunes of this branch of the family, which 
especially interests us, on account of descendants of the name in Eng- 
land and America, three other lines claim our notice. First, Michele 
the Gonfalonier of 1541 had a brother Nicold, born in 1512, who 
married Elisabeta daughter of Geronimo Arnolfini, and by her had a son, 
Pompeio, born in 1542, “qui Pompeius” to quote a family-document 
“Catholic& pejerati Fide, Genevam se contulit.” Pompeio was married 
in Italy to Laura daughter of Giuliano Calandrini, and settled at Geneva 
with his wife and mother in 1575,* all having previously joined the 
reformed congregation which originated at Lucca under Peter Martyr, 
and having been compelled to quit their native land, with other families, by 
the new zeal of Pius 5th in league with Philip 2d.— As to the descend- 
ants of Pompeio Diodati, beside a son Eli, who became an eminent jurist, 
he had a son Alessandro, who was a distinguished physician, at one 
time physician in ordinary to Louis 13th of France, who himself had 
a son Jean, and a grandson Gabriel; and in 1719 this Gabriel re- 
ceived from Louis 15th, “ by the grace of God King of France and 
Navarre,” a patent still preserved in the family, recognizing the Diodatis 
as one of the most ancient and noble families of Lucca, which for several 
centuries had held the honors and dignities peculiar to nobility, and allied 
itself with noble families in Lucca and Geneva, without having ever dero- 
gated from its dignity ; and empowering them, accordingly, to hold certain 
lands in the Pays de Gex, which thzy could not enjoy without the royal 
grant. Possibly these lands are the same, or in part the same, which, as 
we shall see, had been bequeathed by a grandson of the namesake of Charles 
5th, who had died thirty-nine years before, a bachelor, to whichever of his 
nephews should go to Geneva to live: neither of them having fulfilled this 
condition, and his will not having provided for the case, the bequest lapsed ; 
and a royal grant may have been, consequently, applied for, in favor of a 
collateral branch of the family. In the latter half of the last century, 


had been of the Grand Council of Lucca from 1544 to 1548, and twice acted as Ancient. The 
wife of Cesare was named Pellegrina Galganetti. In 1560 Vincenzo Mei became a citizen 
of Geneva, where other families of Lucca, the Torrettini, Micheli, Burlamachi and the Pas- 
savanti, had settled contemporaneously with the Meis. Lucca had been for some time the 
last refuge of the Gospel in Italy, and it was from this city that the Jesuits drove away the 
families that maintained the most independence, and which were, in part, also of the 
noblest stocks of Italy. Vincenzo Mei became a member of the Grand Council of Geneva 
in 1568. Horatio was one of his six children, who, on the Ist of January, 1596, was called 
to Berne to make an attempt to establish the silkworm inthe Canton de Vaud. This same 
Horatio is reckoned among the celebrities of Lyons as a merchant or manufacturer of silk 
stuffs ; I think he was also made a citizen of Berne. After some time the Meis became 
extinct in Geneva ; the last of the name in Lucca, of the male line, Ornofrio, bishop of 
Bisignano, died in 1664.” 

The Vincenzo Mei here named is doubtless the father of Marie M. who was married to 
Carolo Diodati. 

* Schotel, p. 125. 

+ “The emigrations began from the year 1555. They were favored by the habit of trav- 
elling, at different times in the year, to which the Luccans were compelled by their multi- 

lied commercial relations. Among the first to exile themselves were Vincenzo Mei, 

hilippo Rustici, Paolo Arnolfini, Nicold Balbani, Francesco Micheli, Maria Mazzei, 
Christoforo Trenta, Guglielmo Balbani, Scipione Calandrini, Vincenzo del Muratori, and 
their families, who were followed y ening by Paolo Minutoli, Simone Simoni, 
Salvatore Franceschi, Antonio Liena, Giuseppe Jova and Virginio Sbarra. The Buonvisis, 


the Diodatis, the Saladinis, the Cenamis, the Turretini, and many others, did not leave 
till later.”"—Kynard, Lucca et les Burlamacchi, Paris, 1848, p. 95. This writer well adds, 
p. 202: “In exiling her children Lucca degraded herself just in proportion as Geneva was 
exalted in opening to them her gates. The life of the one of these two republics scems 
to pass into that of the other. The cardinal Giulio Spinola, bishop of Lucca, was him- 
self alarmed at this decadence, when in 1679 he wrote to the Luccan refugees in Geneva, 
to beg them to return to their country.” 
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however, a lineal descendant of one of those nephews built the castle of 
Vernier, in the bailiwick of Gex—probably, therefore, on the Gex estate 
of the Diodatis, which, at his death, was sold, and soon after passed, by a 
second sale, to the Naville family, who hold it now. The builder of the 
Diodati villa, a little way up lake Leman from Geneva, which was occupied 
by Lord Byron, and is still in the family, was a Gabriel Diodati, probably 
the same who received this grant from Louis 15th. The line of direct 
descent from Pompeio Diodati came to an end, by the death of Count Jean 
Diodati, in 1807.* 

Next is to be noted, that Pompeio Diodati had a brother Nicold, who, in 
the family-records, appears as having attained to high dignities under the 
new order of things in Italy (though at one time, apparently, an emigrant 
to Geneva for religion’s sake),f and had, beside many other children, two 
sons, Giovanni and Giulio, of whom the former became a Knight Templar 
and Prior of Venice, and the latter a “Summus Copiarum Prefectus,” or 
Major General, of the Emperor Ferdinand 2d, the Catholic, the leader of 
the Catholic party in the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, as appears 
from the inscription on a monument in the Church of St. Augustine in 
Lucca. This branch of the family, also, is now extinct. 

Another branch of the family which retained its hold upon the old home 
in Italy, and possessed a long inheritance of worldly honors, came of Otta- 
viano Diodati, a brother of the namesake of the Emperor Charles 5th, born 
in 1555, who married, at Genoa, Eleonora di Casa Nuova. He himself 
was Gonfalonier in 1620; his son, Lorenzo, held the same dignity in 1651; 
his grandson Ottaviano, in 1669; his great-grandson Lorenzo was repeat- 
edly Gonfalonier and minister to various European courts ; his great-great- 
grandson Ottaviano, having been, first, in holy orders, was afterwards Sena- 
tor and Ancient; and the son of this last Ottaviano, another Lorenzo, was 
“ Prefectus Militum,” or General, to Charles 3d of Spain, whose reign 
covered the years from 1759 to 1788. During the sixteenth century the 
republic of Lucca still maintained its independence, but under a republican 
form of government aristocracy ruled ; the seventeenth century, under the 
malign influence of Spanish absolutism, was a time of universal moral, 
intellectual and political death to Italy, which Lucca could not escape by 
attempting, as she did, to hide herself from observation under an enforced 
silence, with a law forbidding the publication of any facts of her history; 
and the same reserve and withdrawal from all active concern for the na- 
tional honor, was even more marked as the eighteenth century came and 
passed.{ Such are the historical facts in the light of which the honors of 
the Diodatis during this period are to be interpreted. The generalship 
under Charles 3d of Spain is also significant, as showing that one of the 
family, at that time, was ready to sacrifice even what little remained of the 
life of his country to the will of the alien oppressor. The second Lorenzo 
of this branch had also, already, allied himself with Spain, for his wife was 
Isabella daughter of a noble Catalan named Bellet. In this connection 
may be mentioned, further, that “ there is in the possession of the family 


* This Count Diodati was born in 1732, and is doubtless the “Count Deodati, ambassa- 
dor from the Elector of Saxony,’’ who had an interview with John Adams at Paris, in 
1784, in which he warned him ‘of the ingratitude of republics, ending with the words: 
“Your virtue must be very heroical, or your philosophy very stoical, to undertake all those 
adventures, with your eyes open, for such a reward.” Evidently, he had lost the patriotic 
traditions of his family.—See Works ? John Adams, ix. 614-15. 

t De Budé, p. 116; and Schotel, p.7 
} Hist. d. Republ. 'Ital., xvi. 207 ff, 220, 274, 284 ff. 
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[in Geneva] a superb folio, bound in crimson velvet, of fourteen pages of 
vellum, with the imperial seal of Joseph 2d [1765-90] hanging from it in 
a gilt box, which recites the dignities of the Diodati family in magnifi- 
cent terms, and confirms to it the title of Count of the Empire. One 
of the pages is occupied with a fine illumination of the family-arms, the 
shield being placed on the imperial eagle.* 

Returning, now, to take up the thread of our story where we dropped it, 
at the mention of the names of the children of Carolo Diodati, the name- 
sake of the Emperor Charles 5th—as to his daughters, they allied them- 
selves, severally, with the families Burlamaqui, Offredi and Pellissari, all 
doubtless fellow-exiles with the Diodatis ; and that is all we know of the 
female line of Carolo’s posterity. Of the sons we are told of the fortunes of 
only two, Theodore and Jean. Theodore Diodati, born in 1574 at Geneva, 
being educated as a physician, went early to England, where he is heard of, 
says Professor Masson, in his introduction to Milton’s Latin Elegies, “as 
living, about the year 1609, near Brentford, in professional attendance on 
Prince Henry, and the Princess Elizabeth [afterwards Queen of Bohe- 
mia].”+ He received the degree of Doctor of Medicine at Leyden, Oct. 
6, 1615, and was admitted a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
in London, Jan. 24, 1616-17. He became an eminent practitioner, “ much 
among persons of rank,” residing in London, apparently, to the age of 
seventy-six, his burial having been in the parish-church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less, Feb. 12, 1650-1. “The naturalized London physician,” 
says Masson, “ is to be fancied, it seems, as a cheery, active veteran, with 
courtly and gallant Italian ways to the last.”{ He was twice married, 
first to an English “lady of good birth and fortune,” by whom he had 
three children; and afterwards to another English lady, who brought him 
“‘ goods and estate,” survived him, and was his executrix. The children 
of Dr. Diodati were Philadelphia, buried at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, Aug. 
10, 1638 ; John, “ mentioned,” as Col. Chester says, “ in the will of Eliz- 
abeth Cundall (widow of Henry Cundall, the partner of Burbage in the 
Globe Theatre), dated September, 1635 ;” and Charles, the well-known 
youthful companion and bosom-friend of Milton, whose life and character 
are delineated, in connection with those of Milton, in so very interesting a 
manner, by means of the joint researches of Professor Masson and Col. 
Chester, in the former’s Life of Milton and in his edition of Milton’s Poet- 
ical Works ; to whom Milton addressed two of his Latin sonnets, and who 
was the subject of his Epitaphium Damonis. Specially note-worthy, in 
the relations of the two friends, is the contrast between Milton’s studious 
gravity and the blithesome cheerfulness of Diodati, whom “one fancies,” 
says Masson, “as a quick, amiable, intelligent youth, with something of 
his Italian descent visible in his face and manner.”§ This Charles “ was 
born about 1609,” says Col. Chester, “as he was matriculated at Oxford, 
from Trinity College, Feb. 7, 1622-3, aged thirteen at his last birth-day ;” 
and to the same diligent antiquary we owe the discovery of the date of his 
death, in August, 1638, his burial having been at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, 
Aug. 27, 1638, only seventeen days after that of his sister. “ Letters of 


* Letter of Rev. L. W. Bacon, dated Feb. 18, 1875. A beautiful photograph-copy of this 
patent of nobility is in the possession of the writer. The patent is dated at Vienna, Octo- 
ber 4, 1783. 

+ The Poetical Works of John Milton,ed. . . . by David Masson, ii. 324. 

t David Masson’s Life of John Milton, ii. 81, note. 

$ Ibid. i. 80. 
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administration on his estate, in which he is described as a bachelor, were 
granted to his brother John in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Oct. 
3, 1638.” John (grandfather of our William), the brother of Charles, was 
married at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, July 28, 1635, to Isabel Under- 
wood, who died and was buried in June, 1638, leaving a son Richard, who 
was baptized June 29 of the same year. Philadelphia and Charles, though 
unmarried at the time of their death, were not living with their father, but, 
as Col. Chester has shown, at a “ Mr. Dollam’s” in Blackfriars; which is 
explained by the supposition of a family-feud consequent upon the second 
marriage of their father, a fact plainly enough alluded to, indeed, in one 
of the Latin letters of Milton addressed to his friend in 1637: “ quod, nisi 
bellum hoc novercale vel Dacico vel Sarmatico infestius sit, debebis pro- 
fecto maturare, ut ad nos saltem in hyberna concedas.”* Nor is there any 
child, or grandchild, named in the will of the old physician, who makes a 
nephew Theodore his residuary legatee; so that either all his direct de- 
scendants had died before him, or he carried the family-quarrel with him 
to his grave; and the latter appears to be the fact. In England, it may 
be well to mention, the family-name was variously corrupted, being written 
as Deodate, Dyodat and Diodate, which last is the American form. 

Another son of the namesake of Charles 5th was the Rev. Jean Diodati, 
born in Geneva in 1576, whose home was in that city during the whole of 
his life of seventy-three years, but whose fame and influence were all over 
Europe while he lived, and of a nature not to perish with the lapse of time, 
like those honors which fell, as we have seen, to others of his race. The 
main points in his life, and his principal works, have been often noticed ; 
yet with less of living portraiture of character than could be desired, ex- 
cept in the recent publication of De Budé, of which the title has been 
already given. His education was in the Academy of Geneva, under such 
men as Beza and Casaubon, and so rapid was his progress that he became 
a doctor of theology before the age of nineteen, and soon after succeeded 
Casaubon as professor of Hebrew, and in the old age of Beza assisted to 
fill his place. Already in the year 1603, when he was only twenty-seven 
years old, he presented to the Venerable Company of Pastors of Geneva 
his Italian version of the Bible, a work which was highly esteemed by his 
most learned contemporaries, and has never yet been superseded.f 

But Jean Diodati was far from being a man of learning alone: he had 
too much of Italian fervor of temperament, and was too deeply imbued 
with the Christian spirit, not to wish to take a part in spreading the faith 
which he could not but nourish by the study of the Scriptures; and his 
attention was most naturally directed, in a special manner, to his beloved 
native land. Venice was the outpost which he aspired to take possession 
of for the cause of Reform, where a great hostility to the Papal See, in 
consequence of the excommunication of the Republic by Paul 5th, the 
potent influence, though secret, of the celebrated Fra Paolo Sarpi, the en- 
couragement of the English ambassador Wotton, and other circumstances, 
seemed to have opened the way. More or less, during the years from 1605 


* Charles Symmons’s Prose Works of John Milton, vi. 117. 

+ Diodati seems to have spared no labor to perfect his work in successive editions: the 
younger Buxtorf wrote of him that his authority as an interpreter of Scripture had great 
weight, inasmuch as_he was chiefly occupied, all his life, “‘in examinando sensu textus 
sacri, atque Bibliis vertendis:” s, Schotel, p. 21; and the English editor of his Annotations, 
in 1651, said that “in polishing and perfecting them, in severall editions, he hath laboured 
ever since” he first finished them. 
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to 1610, our Diodati was engaged in this enterprise, and in that time he 
twice visited Venice in person. His plans, however, failed, and we refer to 
the undertaking more for the light which it throws upon the character of 
the man than for any historical importance attaching to it. Between him- 
self and Sarpi (of whom he says, evidently with impatience, that his “ in- 
comparable learning was diluted with such a scrupulous prudence, and so 
little enlivened and sharpened by fervor of spirit, although accompanied by 
a very upright and wholly exemplary life,” that he judged him incapable 
of any boldness of action, to effect an entrance for the truth), there would 
appear to have been little affinity of spirit. Yet his enterprise and cour- 
age were not the fruit of inconsiderate self-confidence. “I shall be very 
careful,” he wrote to Du Plessis Mornay, in France, with respect to his 
plans for Venice, “ not to oppose a barrier to the very free operation of the 
Divine Spirit, either by the consideration of my own incapacity, or by ap- 
prehension of any danger. I am sure that God, who beyond my hopes 
and aspirations used me in the matter of His Scriptures, so opportunely 
for this great work, with happy success, as the judgments of diverse distin- 
guished persons, and your own among others, lead me to believe, will also 
give me a mouth, and power and wisdom, if need be, to serve in these parts 
for the advancement of His kingdom and the destruction of great Babylon.” 
On his return for the last time from Venice, Jean Diodati was first for- 
mally consecrated to the ministry of the Word, for which there is reason 
to believe he was especially fitted. “His eloquent voice,” it has been said, 
“his impressive delivery, and his profound convictions, produced such 
an effect upon his numerous hearers that they were strengthened in their 
belief, corrected in their conduct, renovated in their sentiments ;” and 
though it was “not without many apprehensions and much awe,” as he 
wrote to Du Plessis Mornay, that he assumed the responsibility of a preach- 
er, yet, as such, he was ever distinguished by a noble boldness, which 
Innocent 10th is said to have felt the force of, to his own correction, on the 
report of a sermon of Diodati, in which he had declared the Church of 
Rome to be scandalously governed by a woman, meaning Donna Olympia. 
One of the chief marks of distinction received by our Genevese divine, 
and which is next to be noticed in the order of time, was his appointment, 
jointly with Tronchin, to represent Geneva at the Synod of Dort, in 1618- 
19; and here he comes before us in a somewhat new light. There had 
been doubt about inviting any delegates from the chief seat of Calvinistic 
doctrine, to avoid an appearance of partiality in calling them to take part 
in judging of the orthodoxy of the Remonstrants; nor could there have 
been chosen two men less disposed to any compromise in matters of theo- 
logical opinion, apparently, than our Diodati and his colleague. Neither 
that tenderness of sympathy for errorists, nor that broader mental habit of dis- 
crimination between the essential and the unessential, which we have reason 
to suppose belonged to Diodati by nature and through the influence of his 
special training in Biblical study, seems to have preserved him from a cer- 
tain hardness of resistance to the plea for toleration, or at least for a liberal 
and charitable judgment, without prejudice, of those who could not conscien- 
tiously swear by Calvin. Such is the view which Brandt’s “ History of the 
Reformation and other Ecclesiastical Transactions in and about the Low 
Countries,” gives us of Diodati as he appeared at the Synod of Dort. 
From Dort, Diodati went to England, doubtless, in part, to visit his 
brother Theodore. ; 
From Masson we learn, further, that “ besides his celebrity as professor 
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of theology, city-preacher, translator of the Bible into Italian, and author 
of several theological works, Diodati was celebrated as an instructor of 
young men of rank sent to board in his house. About the year 1639,” 
he adds, “ there were many young foreigners of distinction pursuing their 
studies in Geneva, including Charles Gustavus, afterwards king of Sweden, 
and several princes of German Protestant houses, and some of these appear 
to have been among Diodati’s private pupils.”"* We only mention further, 
as included in this period, that Milton, in 1639, on his return from Italy, 
to use his own words, was “daily in the society of John Diodati, the most 
learned professor of theology,” from whom he probably first heard of the 
death of his friend Charles, the nephew of the divine. The death of the 
Rev. Jean Diodati occurred in 1649. 

This distinguished divine married Madeleine daughter of Michel Burla- 
maqui,t at Geneva, in Dec., 1600; by whom he had nine children, five sons 
and four daughters. Of the sons, who alone concern us here, one was Theo- 
dore, made Doctor of Medicine at Leyden, Feb. 4, 1643, and admitted 
Honorary Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London in De- 
cember, 1664; who resided in London, though not, as it seems, in the prac- 
tice of his profession, but as a merchant: in the letters of administration 
on his estate, granted July 24, 1680, he is called “ Doctor in Medicine and 
Merchant.” He had no children, and bequeathed most of his property— 
including two estates “in the bailiwick of Gex, one in the village and 
parish of Fernex, the other in the village and parish of Vernier, within 
a league of Geneva,” reserving a life-interest in the real estate to a 
sister Renée—to three nephews named Philip, John and Ralph; with 
these provisos, however: “if either revolt from the Reformed Religion 
in which he was brought up, I disinherit him,” and “if all said neph- 
ews die without issue, then my estate to go to build a hospital for poor 
strangers at Geneva.” The real estate was to pass, eventually, to 
whichever one of his nephews should go to Geneva to live, of whom he 
mentions Ralph as most likely so to do; and the property must not be 
sold, but kept in the family. We also find the following item in his will: 
“There is also at Geneva, in my sister Renée Diodati her keeping, a copy 
of the French Bible of the translation of my deceased father, reviewed 
and enlarged by him with divers annotations, since the former copy which 
was printed before his death, which I doe esteeme very much, and I will 


* Masson’s Life of Milton, i. 778. 

+ Ibid. ; 

t A granddaughter of the Francesco B. who conspired to liberate the republics of Tus- 
cany in 1546, and sacrificed his life to his patriotism: s. Hist. d. Républ. Ital., xvi. 128 ff., 
and Schotel, pp. 11-12. 

She had a sister Renée—so named by the celebrated Renée Duchess of Ferrara, who was 
her godmother—who married, first, Cesar Balbani, and, afterwards, Theodore Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, the grandfather of Frangoise d’Aubigné Marchioness de Maintenon: s. Schotel, 
pp. 12,92. Jean Jacques Burlamaqui, author of the well-known “ Principes de la Loi Natu- 
relle et Politique,” was a cousin of the wife of Rev. John Diodati, and appears to have 
married a sister of his. A touchingly simple narrative of dangers and escapes, privations 
and succors, experienced by the family of Michel Burlamaqui, father of Madeleine and 
Renée, in passing from Italy, by the way of France, to their final resting-place in Geneva, 
which was written by Renée in Geneva, is given by Schotel (pp. 85-95) from family- 
archives. At one time they were sheltered in a palace of the Duchess of Ferrara at Mon- 
targis, where Renée was born. Again, being in Paris during the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the very palace of the Duke of Guise, through the intervention of some Roman Cath- 
olic relatives, became their place of refuge. Afterwards, in the house of M. de Bouillon, 
temptations to a denial of their faith, by conformity to the usages of the old church, beset 
them ; but from these, too, they escaped unscathed. Finally, after years of moving from 
place to place, they reached Geneva, stripped of all earthly goods, but rich in the treasure 
of a good conscience, and “ extremely joyous and consvled.” 
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that it be printed, etc.” Another son of the Rev. Jean Diodati was 
Charles who also went to England, on whose estate, on the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1651, letters of administration were granted. “to Theodore Diodati 
next of kin ”—evidently his brother Theodore—styling him “of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Old Fish Street, London, bachelor.” A third son, named Sam- 
uel, “became a merchant in Holland,” whither he went in 1658 ; he lived 
single and died in 1676. Another son was named Marc, who also died 
without descendants, in 1641, at Amsterdam. 

The only son through whom the line of direct descent from the Gene- 
vese divine was perpetuated, was Philippe, who studied theology, first un- 
der his father and other learned professors of Geneva, and afterwards at 
Montauban in France; went to Holland, and was in 1651 installed pastor 
of the Walloon Church of Leyden. He married Elizabeth daughter of 
Sébastien Francken, alderman of Dort and counsellor of the Provincial 
Court of Holland; with whom he lived a happy married life of five years, 
and died Oct. 6, 1659. Four sons were born to him, of whom one died in 
infancy, and the other three were Philippe Sébastien, Rodolphe and Jean, 
the three nephews of the Theodore just named, whom he made, as we have 
seen, his principal legatees. Philippe settled in Holland; he administered, 
however, in England, in 1680, on his uncle Theodore’s estate, with his bro- 
ther Jean. In the record of Doctors’ Commons he is called Doctor of 
Laws. He married Lidia Blankert, and was a counsellor at Rotterdam. 
Ralph, or Rudolphe, it seems, did not go to Geneva to live, as his uncle 
expected: he went to the East; married on the Mauritius Catherine 
Saaijmans of that island; was at one time Chief of the Dutch East India 
Company in Japan ; and died at Batavia. 

The only other son of Philippe Diodati was Jean, born at Leyden July 
28, 1658, who, after passing a commercial apprentisage at Dort, embarked 
for Batavia in the island of Java, in May, 1679, to establish himself as a 
merchant there. On the 2d of April, 1680—probably, therefore, in India 
—he married Aldegonda Trouvers (Travers ?), of a prominent Irish family, 
as is said, by whom he had several children ; and died in 1711 at Surat, 
where his remains are said to have reposed beneath a “superb monument,” 
erected to his memory by his daughters.* His wife had died in 1698. 

Two of the children of Jean Diodati by Aldegonda Trouvers were 
Philippe and Salomon, born at Dort in 1686 and :1688, who both became 
associates of the Dutch East India Company at Batavia. The former died 
childless, at Batavia, on the 26th of January, 1733, bequeathing 75,000 
francs to the Cathedral of Dort, for the purchase of communion-plate. The 
latter, on the 7th of December, 1713, married Gertrude daughter of Jerome 
Slott, and in 1733 returned to Holland with his wife and two sons, Martin 
Jacob and Antoine Josué, and settled at the Hague, where he died in 1753. 
Of these two sons, Martin established himself in Holland, and died without 
male descendants ; the other, born in 1728, having studied theology at Ge- 
neva, went back to the Hague, and became chaplain to the King of Hol- 
land. Later, he married Marie Aimée Rilliet of Geneva, and settled 
there. He was the builder of the castle of Vernier, already referred to, 
and lived there till he died, in 1791. He was a great amateur of the 
fine arts, and had his house always full of artists; and, in consequence 
of his expensive style of living, left his fortune very much diminished to — 
his children, of whom he had eight, three sons and five (daughters. But 


* De Budé, p. 298, 
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the name was transmitted by only one of the sons, named Jacques Amédée, 
whose son Edouard, professor in the Academy of Geneva and Librarian 
of that city, was the father of Mr. Gabriel C. Diodati and his two brothers, 
Messieurs Theodore and Aloys, of whom the first and last, the only sur- 
vivors, worthily maintain the honors of the family at Geneva at the present 


. time. 


We have thus briefly sketched the history of this remarkable family ; and 
all of the name appearing in English records have been mentioned in their 
places in the line of descent, down to and including the grandfather of Wil- 
liam Diodate ; unless a separate place could have been found for a John 
Diodati, who engaged in business in London, being called a “ Factor” in 
some entries concerning him, and on whose estate letters of administration 
were granted Feb. 25, 1687-8, to his son John, his relict Sarah renounc- 
ing. But this person is identified by Col. Chester, after thorough research, 
with John the brother of Milton’s friend, who buried his wife Isabel 
Underwood in 1638, as stated above, a son of his by a second marriage 
being the father of William. The identification is made necessary by the 
proved impossibility of finding any other place for John the “ Factor” in’ 
the pedigree; while the date of the birth of William’s father corresponds 
with all the known dates of this John’s life, supposing him one with the 
brother of Milton’s friend of the same name. 

All that English records tell us of William Diodate’s father is embraced 
in the following particulars. On the 14th of May, 1682, a license was 
given him.to marry Mercy Tilney, of St. Michael Bassishaw, London, be- 
ing himself described, in the marriage-license, as a “ bachelor, aged about 
22 [therefore born about 1660], with parents’ consent:” and by this mar- 
riage he had four children, who all died in infancy. The wife died in the 
parish of St. Andrew, Undershaft, London, and was buried at Blackfriars, 
Sept. 18, 1689. Onthe 6th of January, 1689-90, he had a license to marry 
Mistress Elizabeth Morton, of Tottenham, co. Middlesex, he being then 
described as “of St. Andrew, Undershaft, London, merchant, widower, 
aged about 30.” The history of Elizabeth Morton, worked out by Col. 
Chester with much care and labor, is given by him in brief, as follows: 
“Rey. Adrian Whicker, vicar of Kirtlington, Oxfordshire (where he was 
buried 16 June, 1616), by his wife Jane (buried there 8 Dec., 1641), had 
several children, of whom the eldest son was John Whicker, born in St. 
Aldate’s parish in the city of Oxford, who became a merchant in London, 
but at his death desired to be buried at Kirtlington. His will, dated 8 
Sept., 1660, was proved 12 Feb., 1660-1. By his wife Jane, who was 
buried at St. Olave, Hart Street, London, March 1, 1637-8, he had five 
daughters, of whom three only survived. The second daughter, Elizabeth 
Whicker, was baptized at St. Olave, Hart street, 21 August, 1623. She 
first married Richard Crandley, Alderman of London, who was buried at St. 
Olave, Hart street, 12 Dec., 1655. From his will it is evident that they had 
no children. She remarried John Morton, Gent., at St. Olave, Hart street, 
in July, 1658, and afemale child (unnamed) was buried there 5 July, 1659. 
They had also a son John Whicker Morton, who married Elizabeth Medli- 
cott, and died 18 May, 1693, and was buried at Tackley in Oxfordshire ; 
and also a daughter Theodosia, who was her father’s executrix, and then 
unmarried. Their only other daughter was Elizabeth, who married John 
Diodati.” The general coincidence of these results of a search in English 
records respecting the Morton-marriage of John Diodati, with the facts 
already stated as derived from William Diodate’s Bible, will not fail to be 
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noticed. But that statement is further duplicated by what we learn in Eng- 
land with regard to the children born of this Morton-marriage, who are 
there seen to have been three in number, namely, John, William and Eliz- 
abeth. John, son of John and Elizabeth Diodati, was matriculated at Ox- 
ford, from Balliol College, April 6, 1709, aged 16 (he was therefore born 
about 1693); and graduated Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts, in 
course, and afterwards Bachelor of Medicine and Doctor of Medicine. He 
became a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London June 25, 
1724, and Censor in 1726-7; and died May 23, 1727, unmarried. His 
will, dated May 19, and proved July 27, 1727, left his whole estate, both 
real and personal, with the exception of a single legacy of £50, to his sister 
Elizabeth, then unmarried—coinciding with the tradition that William 
Diodate, on returning to England after the death of his brother John, when 
his father also had died, found himself disinherited. This sister afterwards 
married a gentleman of the name of Scarlett—probably Anthony S., whose 
will, dated May 8, 1750, and proved March 1, 1757, by his relict Eliza- 
beth, left his entire estate to her, “as a testimony of the great love and 
most tender affection which” he had “for the best of wives.” She died 
in 1768, her will having been proved April 13 of that year, with a codicil 
which she added February 22 of the same year, in which large legacies are 
given to “the children of” her “niece Elizabeth Johnson deceased, late 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Stephen Johnson of Lime, in Connecticut in New 
England.”* This record brings us back to our subject, William Diodate, 
the only other child of John Diodati by his Morton-marriage, whose daugh- 
ter, as appears from his will in the New Haven records, was that Elizabeth 
Johnson, thus named in the will of her aunt Scarlett. 

It only remains to say that the son-in-law of William Diodate, Stephen 
Johnson, named in his will, a son of Nathaniel Johnson, Esq., of Newark, 
New Jersey, by his wife Sarah Ogden (descended from John Ogden, one of 
the Patentees of Connecticut, and founder of Elizabeth in New Jersey), 
was not unworthy to transmit the accumulated honors of the Diodati race 
to his descendants ; for, beside being an honored pastor, for forty years, 
over a single church, he was an eminent patriot—perhaps contributing as 
much as any other one person to bring on the Revolution, by his strong 
and impassioned articles in opposition to the stamp-act, written, published 
in New London papers of the day, and circulated, with the codperation, 
and at the expense of his parishioner and intimate friend and counsellor 
John McCurdy, ten years before the actual breaking out of the war; which 
led to the banding together of the “ Sons of Liberty” in organized associa- 
tion, first in Connecticut and afterwards in other colonies; and on the 22d 
of May, 1775, when the conflict of war had begun, he asked leave of ab- 
sence from his people in order to accept the appointment of the General 
Assembly of the colony to be chaplain to the regiment of Col. Parsons, 
which was afterwards present at the battle of Bunker Hill. The historian 
Bancroft says: “Of that venerable band who nursed the flame of piety 
and civil freedom, none did better service than the American-born Stephen 
Johnson, the sincere and fervid pastor of the First Church of Lyme.”t 


* Mrs. Scarlett sent to them in her life-time, and left to them at her death, many rich 
pieces of apparel, porcelain, silver-plate, and other elegant articles, many of which are still 
possessed by their descendants. 

+ Hist. of the United States, v. 320. Our country’s indebtedness to Johnson in the mat- 
ter of resistance to the stamp-act is fully recognized by Bancroft, as, for instance, in his 
Hist., v. 353, where he calls him ‘the incomparable Stephen Johnson of Lyme,” and long 
ago, by Gordon in his Hist. of the Rise, Progress and Establishment of the Independence of 
the United States, i. 166, ff. 
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His descendants, also, proved worthy of their inheritance: Diodate John- 
son, his son, a young clergyman cut off in his twenty-eighth year, was 
“eminent for genius, learning and piety ;” and his daughter Sarah, who 
became the wife of John Griswold, son of the first Governor Griswold of 
Connecticut by his wife Ursula Wolcott, handed down the precious legacy 
of “ blood that tells,” in cultured manners, warm affections, noble aspira- 
tions, and quick intelligence, betokening, in the case of some of the genera- 
tions which have succeeded, in no doubtful manner, the hereditary influ- 
ence of old Italian genius and temperament. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores. 


Cotiece Curonicte.—Under this heading the New York World publishes a 
weekly series of articles on matters of interest connected with the various colleges 
in the United States. The idea is a good one, and the World’s College Chronicler 
has the industry and ability to do it justice. No. 220 appeared in the World for 
Monday, Feb. 14, 1881. That and No. 218, Jan. 31, each contains, besides other 
matters, an article of special value. The article in No. 218, entitled ‘‘ Bibliogra- 

hy of Alumni,’’ is a bibliographical account of the triennial and general cata- 
ogues of the principal American colleges. That in No. 220, ‘‘ Statistics of Gradu- 
ates,”’ is thus noticed in the New York Nation, Feb. 24: 

‘* The World’s * College Chronicle ’ for Feb. 14 contains an elaborate tabulation 
from the larger catalogues of twenty-five American colleges, showing the total num- 
ber of degrees since their foundation ; the number of honorary degrees; the num- 
ber of alumni, living and dead ; and the various learned professions which they 
have adopted. These tables are not all brought up to a common date, and are other- 
wise defective as the sources of information were ; but they are instructive on at 
least one point. The ‘alumni’ embrace those who have received the bachelor’s 
degree for a four years’ course, but, at Harvard and Yale, not bachelors of science 
or philosophy, as is usual at other colleges. Bearing this in mind, we notice that 
in 1880 Harvard, with 9,526 alumni, had bestowed 622 honorary degrees, and 
Yale, with 9,202 alumni, 923; while Princeton, with 4,837 alumni in 1875, had 
bestowed 769 honorary degrees, and Union, with 4,201 alumni in 1858, 548. Reck- 
oning these per annum, it appears that Harvard’s average favors have been 2.6; 
Yale’s, 5.2; Princeton’s, 6; and Union’s,9. The total number of alumni of six col- 
leges reported to 1880—viz., Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Brown, Dartmouth and 

illiams—was 30,402 ; the number of their living alumni at that date was 14,074. 
Yale had some 600 more living alumni than Harvard. It is impossible to deduce- 
any trustworthy conclusions as to the relative choice of professions.” 





Barrerr.—The first Humphrey Barrett, of Concord, in his will, 1662, and Mary 
his widow, in her will, 1663, both namea son John. ‘The latter, Shattuck supposes- 
to have been of Marlboro’. Savage and Hudson follow this authority. But public 
records establish that John Barrett, of Marlboro’, had brothers William, of Cam-- 
bridge, and Thomas, of Marlboro’ (earlier of Cambridge). This latter, ‘Thomas, 
in his will. Jan. 16, 1672—near the date of his death—names his own brethren 
John and William, and his sister Lydia Cheever ; and appoints said brothers, and 
Bartholomew Cheever, of Boston (husband of Lydia), his executors. They con- 
vey land, April 22, 1680, as such executors, the widow (‘‘ some time the wife and 
relict’? of Thomas Barrett, of Marlboro’, and now the wife of William Eager) 
releasing all her rights in said land. Thomas was married before 1660, and had. 
three children. 

As Humphrey’ had a son Thomas who was drowned in Concord in 1652—Savage 
says 1660, but probate records show his error—leaving children Oliver and Mary, 
named as praca weve by Humphrey in his will ; it follows that unless he. had two 
sons named ‘'homas of nearly the same age and both living to maturity, John of 
Marlboro’ was not the son of Humphrey’ of Concord. 
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John and Thomas of Marlboro’ each left a son bearing his father’s name ; and 
each was the last male of his line to bear the surname. There have been numerous 
descendants of both John and ‘Thomas, however, by the marriages of their daugh- 
ters and granddaughters in the families of Bush, Rice, Taylor, Whitney, Tainter, 
Gleason, How and Felton. J. H. asaee. 

Loveland, Ohio. 


Harvarp Oxssrrvatory.—The following correction of an erroneous statement in 
relation to the establishment of this Observatory has been received by us for inser- 
tion in the Recister : 

‘** In the ‘ Harvard Book,’ Cambridge, 1875, Vol. I. p. 156, it is stated in a 
biography of President Everett, that * the Harvard Observatory was established 
on its present site in his administration.’ This is a mistake. 

**In 1839 Mr. W. C. Bond was appointed Astronomical Observer to Harvard 
University, and took possession of a house in Cambridge, prepared by President 
Quincy for a rudimentazy Observatory. In 1842-43, the munificence of President 
Quincy’s friends among the capitalists, chiefly of Boston, enabled him to purchase 
several acres of land in Cambridge, and to found thereon the Sears Tower and a 
house for the observer, and to order a great Equatorial Telescope. In September, 
1844, Mr. Bond removed to the new Observatory, and May 8, 1845, there, assisted 
by his son, G. P. Bond, observed a transit of Mercury. 

** Before President Quincy resigned the office of president, in August, 1845, he 
completed the purchase of the Equatorial Telescope, and, although it was not fin- 
ished, paid for it. It arrived in Cambridge early in 1846. During these years 
Mr. Everett was United States Minister in England, and had no part in these arrange- 
ments. The Observatory and the Equatorial Telescope belong to the administration 
of President Quincy.—See the Annual Reports of the Treasurer of Harvard College.’’ 


Towns In THE King’s Province (anée, p. 124).—The names of the towns in the 
King’s Province, or the Narraganset Country, now Washington County and part of 
Kent County, Rhode Island, were changed by the Commissioners of King James 
IL., June 23, 1686, by the following order passed by them at a court held that day 
at Major Richard Smith’s, in Rochester : 

‘* Ordered, That the three towns now in the King’s Province, shall be called, 
Rochester, the first and chief, formerly called Kingston. 

‘* Haversham, the second, formerly called Westerly. 

** Dedford, the third, formerly called Greenwich.’’—Barélett’s ed. Records of the 
Rhode Island Colony, iii. 201. 

The original names were resumed after the overthrow of Andros. 


Menotouy.—A curious form of this variously spelled word, the aboriginal name 
of Arlington, Mass., is ‘*‘ ANatomy,’’ which appears in a deed recorded in 1801 
(Midd. Registry, 143: 249). Wut4as R. Courrsr. 

Lexington, Mass. 


QUERIES. 

GENEALOGICAL Querizs.—I would be greatly obliged for information concerning 
the parentage of the following persons : 

Hannah, third wife and widow of Elnathan Jones, of Concord, Mass. Ly | were 
married between 1732 and 1736. He died May 6, 1739. She next married, Oct. 2, 
1740, Cord Cordis, of Boston and Concord. She was a tory refugee, and died in St. 
Andrews Parish, London. Should also be glad to know the parents of Cord Cordis, 
of Boston, 1733. 

Hannah Winsor, who married Jonathan Cary, of Charlestown, in 1675. 

Ruth Batchelder, wife of Dea. James Blake, of Dorchester; died 1752, aged 90 
years. Batchelder pedigree, Recister, xxvii. p. 364, shows a Ruth born 1662. 

Susanna, wife of John Harrison, of Boston. Their daughter Susanna, born 
March 28, 1677, married Edward Gray, of Boston, a wealthy ropemaker. 

a Lewis Tucker, of Casco, born 1643, son of Mr. Richard Tucker of that 
place , 
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Thomas Holland, who by wife Ann had John, born Sept. 11, 1726, in Boston. 

William and wife Dorcas Fallass, probably married about 1723; had children 
baptized at Old South from 1724 to 1734. 

Ses Seen, of Ipswich, who married Jeremiah Parsons, of Gloueester, 
Dec. 14, 1721. 
ota of Ipswich, who married Jeffrey Parsons, Jr., of Gloueester, 

ay 5, 1686. 

Deborah, born about 1667, who married Elder James Sayward, of Gloucester. He 
was son of Henry Sayward, of York. 

John Cunningham, of Gloucester, born about 1732, died Feb. 24, 1774, aged 42. 

Stephen Dana Marsh, born Nov. 12, 1827, died in Boston Oct. 23, 1867. 

I have nearly completed a genealogy of the descendants of Thomas Swift, of Dor- 
chester, and should * glad to communicate with any descendants of this family not 
already reached. The Rev. John Swift, of Acton, names grandchildren Hollis and 
Luther in his will of 1725. Were they children of his son Dr. John Swift of that 
place, and have they descendants ? Harrison Exusry. 

No. 1 Central Wharf, Boston. 


Joun Rosinson (son of Isaac, son of the Rev. John of Leyden) removed from 
Saconessst, Mass., to Connecticut, with his family in 1714. What town in Connec- 
ticut did he move to ? and what information can be given concerning his descend- 
ants ? W. C. Rowinson. 

New Haven, Ct. 


Woopsrince.— It is on record at Salem, that Mrs. Mary Woodbridge, of New- 
bury, widow, made oath 29 September, 1693, that she had not concealed or embez- 
zled any of the money, goods or chattells of Joseph Dole, late of Newbury deceased. 
Joseph Dole was born in 1657, to which fact neither Coffin nor Savage adds any- 
thing. Did he marry and leave a widow, who was in 1693 widow again of a sec- 
ond ee! Woodbridge ? W.S. Appzeron. 

Boston, Mass. 

{Mrs. Mary Woodbridge was probably the widow of Thomas Woodbridge, of 
Newbury (Rec. xxxii. 294), but we do not know her relationship to Joseph Dole. 
-- Woodbridge died March 30, 1681, and she married about 1695 Joseph Coker.— 

DITOR. ] 


Gen. Jonn Patrerson.—Information in relation to this officer of the army of 
the Revolution is desired for a forthcoming work, ‘‘ The Town of Farmington, 
Conn.” Wituiam [Tenry Lek. 

261 Canal Street, New York. 


Tempite.—There is a tradition that Robert Temple, who was of Saco, Me., before 
1660, had a son Robert who settled somewhere in the state of Maine. 

If any one can give information, from records or otherwise, in confirmation’ there- 
of, please to communicate to Wituiuam Tewpre. 

Montvale, Middlesex Co., Mass. 


Warerman.—Lieut. Thomas Waterman, adjutant of Col. Israel Angell’s Regi- 
ment, Rhode Island Brigade Continental Army. Who was he? Can any one tell sg 
New Bedford, Mass. Witiiam Henry Warerman. 


Joun Brake, ‘‘ now of Wrentham, formerly of Sandwich, Mass.,’’ in 1686 
(according to Suffolk Co. Deeds, vol. 16, p.89), with Edward Pratt and others, 
make division of lands, previously bought of John Wampum, alias White, an In- 
dian of Assanawesock, then deceased. Query.—From whence came said John 
Blake, and what is known of him prior to and during his residence in Sandwich ? 
He is the progenitor of most of the name in Wrentham. His sons were Robert, 
Andrew, John and Isaac; d. young. His wife was Bridget. What was her maiden 
w#ame? He died May 25, 1700. She died May 30, 1706. Pertzey Dersy. 

Salem, Mass. 
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Hrtt.—Who was father of Ignatius, James and William Hill, all of Boston, 
1668? Their widowed mother Sarah married secondly Edmund Greenleaf. 
Boston, Mass. W. S. AppLeron. 
[The Genealogy of the Hill family, by the Rev. Moses Hill, of Norwalk, Ct., no- 
ticed in the Reatsrer, vol. xxxiv. p. 234, gives children of these names to William 
Hill, of Fairfield, Ct., who had a wife Sarah, and who died in 1650.—Eprror.]} 





Gornam.—Mr. Wyman, in his ‘‘ Genealogies and Estates of Charlestown,”’ says 
that Capt. Nathaniel Gorham, of Charlestown, was ‘‘son of Nathaniel, who m. 
Dorcas Coffin, of Yarmouth.’’ Is this correct? Was he not the son of Stephen 
Gorham, who m. Elizabeth Gardiner in 1703? 

Capt. Nathaniel married Mary Soley, of Charlestown, in 1736-7, and her mother 
was Dorcas Coffin, daughter of Nathaniel, according to Wyman. Has not Mr. 
Wyman confounded the genealogy of Capt. Nathaniel with that of his wife? 

Cambridge, Mass. Crrus Woopman. 


HistoricaL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Hampsnire BrCenrenniat.—The New Hampshire Historical yoy | duly 
commemorated the 200th anniversary of the establishment of the first lawful 
government over the province, as it was then called, in the year 1680. The society 
selected Charles W. Tuttle, Esq,, of Boston, to deliver the historical address on the 
occasion, and held a special meeting in Portsmouth on the evening of Dec. 29, 1880, 
to hear the address delivered. The Hon. Charles H. Bell, president of the society 
and governor elect of the state, presided. The society voted to print the address. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

GENEALOGIES IN PreparaTion.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating the family history or character be communicated, especially 
service under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from 
college or professional schools, occupation, with dates and places of birth, marriage, 
residence and death. 


Hale. By the Hon. Robert S. Hale, LL.D., of Elizabeth, Essex Co., N. Y.—The 
family histery of Thomas Hale, of Newbury, and his descendants, heretofore announc- 
ed in the Rugisrer (xxix. 109; xxxi. 99), will probably be ready for the press before 
the end of the current year. It will include female lines, but not in as full detail 
as male lines. Those who have delayed sending their records for the book should 
do so at once. 

Kenney. By John Spare, M.D., of New Bedford.—It will contain all families by 
this name who have lived in Canton from 1714 to 1830, the dates of the arrival and 
extinction of this name in that territory. It is nearly complete. a 

iller. By Maj. Charles D. Miller, of Newark, Ohio.— He has been many years 
tracing descendants of James Miller the Scotsman, Charlestown, Mass., admitted to 
first church Dec. 17, 1676; made freeman May 23, 1677; died July 14, 1690. His 
wife Mary —~ the church Aug. 5, 1677; baptized with children— James, Mary, 
Robert, dob, Abraham, Isaac, Mercy and Jane. Record of his father’s death, Aug. 
1, 1688, calls him ‘‘ Sen.” ‘‘an aged Scotsman above 70.’’ Would like informa- 
tion of immigration and descendants. 

Savery, Savary or Savory. By the Hon. A. W. Savery, of Digby, Nova Scotia.— 
Judge Savery will give a a manlaaianh record of the New England family bearing 
the above name, especially of the descendants of Anthony and Thomas G., 
who were freeman of Plymouth in 1633, and, as far as — of Robert 8., of 
Newbury, in 1656, and an account of their progenitors in England. He respectfully 
requests from all of the name or connection such pertinent genealogical and other 
information as they may possess, especially biographical sketches of any who may 
have filled public situations, legislative or otherwise. He would like to know the 
names of the earlier descendants of the Anthony S., who was a townsman of Dart- 
mouth in 1686, and whether the name of Solomon Savery can be found in the family 
about the beginning of the last century ; and whence came the John Savery, who 
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some twenty years ago was governor of Peel Island, one of the Bonin group, a 
whaling station in the North Pacific. 

Spare. By John Spare, M.D., of New Bedford, Mass.—It will contain all de- 
scendants of Samuel Spare (1683-1768) inclusive of names connected by marriage 
down to the present time. 

Staple or Staples. By James Staples, of Bridgeport, Ct.—Mr. Staples contem- 
plates a history or genealogy of this family. 

Waterman. By William Henry Waterman, of New Bedford, Mass.—Mr. Wa- 
terman is preparing a record, historical, biographical and genealogical, of the 
Waterman family of Rhode Island. He desires members of the family having 
records, items, &c., bearing upon the history of the family, to send him a copy. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Encuanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Society. 


Boston, Mass., Wednesday, January 5, 1881.—The annual meeting was held at 
the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Stfeet, this afternoon, at three o’clock. 

The president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., on taking the chair intro- 
duced the Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., ex-governor of Vermont and vice-president of 
the society for that state, who made a few pertinent remarks The vice-president | 
for Massachusetts, the Hon. George C. Richardson, also occupied a chair on the 
platform. 

The recording secretary, David G. Haskins, Jr., read the record of the proceed- 
 - at the December meeting. 

he Rey. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., chairman of the nominating committee, re- 
ported a list of officers and committees for the year 1881, and the persons nominated 
were unanimously elected, viz. : 


President.—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. Israel Washburn, LL.D., of Portland, Me.; Hon. Jo- 
seph B. Walker, A.B., of Concord, N. H.; Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., of Benning- 
ton, Vt. ; Hon. George C. Richardson, of Boston, Mass. ; Hon. John R. Bartlett, 
A.M., of Providence, R. I. ; Hon. Marshall Jewell, A.M., of Hartford, Ct. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents.—His Excellency Rutherford B. Hayes, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the United States ; Hon. Robert S. Hale, LL.D., of Elizabethtown, N. Y. ; 
William A. Whitehead, A.M., of Newark, N. J.; William Duane, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. Edwin A. Dalrymple, S.T.D., of Baltimore, Md.; Hon. 
William A. Richardson, LL.D., of Washington, D.C.; Hon. Thomas Spooner, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio ; Hon. John Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Jo- 
seph F. Tuttle, D.D., of Crawfordsville, Ind.; Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., of 
Madison, Wis. ; Rt. Rev. William S. Perry, D.D., LL.D., of Davenport, Iowa ; 
Rey. William G. Eliot, D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. William I. 
Kip, D.D., LL.D., of San Francisco, Cal. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 

Recording odors —tetl Greene Haskins, Jr., A.M., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin Barstow Torrey, of Boston, Mass. 

Historiographer.—Rev. Samuel Cutler, of Boston, Mass. 

Librarian.—John Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 

Directors.—Hon. George C. Richardson, Boston; Hon. Nathaniel Foster Safford, 
A.B., Milton ; Hon. James W. Austin, A.M., Boston; Cyrus Woodman, A.M., 
Cambridge ; J. Gardner White, A.M., Cambridge. 

Commuttee on Finance.—Henry Edwards, Boston, Chairman; Hon. Charles B. 
Hall, Boston ; Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston; Hon. Alvah A. Burrage, Boston ; 
Addison Child, Boston ; Benjamin B. Torrey, Boston, e2-officio. 

Committee on Publication.—John Ward Dean, A.M., Chairman ; Rev. Lucius R. 
Paige, D.D., Cambridge ; Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., Boston ; Jeremiah Col- 
burn, A.M., Boston; William B. Trask, Boston ; Henry I. Edes, Boston; Henry 
F. Waters, A.B., Salem. 

Committee on Memorials.—John Ward Dean, A.M., Chairman; Rev. Henry A. 
Hazen, A.M., Billerica ; J. Gardner White, A.M., Cambridge; William B. Trask, 
Boston ; Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Canton; Arthur M. Alger, LL.B., Taunton. 
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Committee on Heraldry.—Hon. Thomas C. Amory, A.M., Boston, Chairman : 
Abner ©. Goodell, Jr., A.M., Salem ; Augustus T. Perkins, A.M., Boston ; George 
7 ara A.M., Boston; Walter Lloyd Jeffries, A.B., Boston; John C. J. Brown, 
oO ston. 

Committee on the Library.—Jeremiah Colburn, A-M., Boston, Chairman; Wil- 
liam B. Trask, Boston; Deloraine P. Corey, Malden; Willard S. Allen, A.M., 
Boston ; John T. Hassam, A.M., Boston ; John W. Dean, Boston, ex officio. 

Committee on Papers and Essays.—Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., Chairman; Rev. 
Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., Newton; Rev. David G. Haskins, 8.T.D., Cambridge ; 
William C. Bates, Newton ; Charles C. Coffin, Boston ; Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey, 
A.M., Cambridge ; Rev. Henry A. Hazen, A.M., of Auburndale. 


Col. Wilder, having, for the fourteenth time, been elected president of the soci- 
ety, proceeded to deliver his annual address, which is printed in full in this number 
of the Recister (ante, pp. 129-45). 

The following annual reports were presented : 4 ? 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, chairman of the committee for binding and index- 
ing. the Knox Manuscripts, made an elaborate report. ; 

he Rev. Mr. Slafter, as corresponding secretary, reported that thirty-seven 
resident and nine corresponding members have been added to the society during the 
year. He also reported the usual correspondence ogee | to historical subjects. | 

William C. Bates, the historiographer pro tempore, referred to the loss sustained 
by the society in the death of the Rev. Samuel Cutler, historiographer for five years 
and a half preceding. He then reported the number of members who have died 
during the past year, as far as known, to be forty-four. Their united ages are 3134 
years and 1 month, being an average of 71 years 2 months and 22 days. Memo- 
rial sketches of deceased members have been prepared and printed in the Recisrzr 
as promptly as the space at command would allow. 

njamin B. Torrey, the treasurer, reported the total income for the year to be 
,209.48, and the current expenses $3,193.25, leaving a balance on hand of $16.23. 
he receipts for life-membership were $150.00, making the present amount of the 
fund $9,447.74. The amount of the fund for the support of the librarian is 

12,763.13; of the Bradbury Fund, $2,500.00; of the Towne Memorial Fund, 

5,155.18 ; of the Barstow Fund, $1,003.36; of the Bond Fund, $749.72; of the 
Cushman Fund, 64.09 ; and of the Sever Fund, $5,000.00; making a total for the 
several funds, in the hands of the treasurer, of $36,683.22. 

John W. Dean, the librarian, reported that 651 volumes and 3,807 pamphlets had 
been added to the library during the year, of which 409 volumes and 3,687 pamph- 
lets —_ donations. The library now contains 16,591 volumes, and 51,998 
pamphlets, 

illard S. Allen, in behalf of the committee on the library, reported that as in 
previous years the donations have been numerous and valuable. In the library, at 
the present time, will be found nearly all the genealogical works printed in this 
country, and many of those published in Europe, while good progress has been 
made in the acquisition of biographies and local histories published in this country. 

Jeremiah Colburn, in behalf of the publishing committee, reported that the Rxc- 
IsTER to January, 1881, and the annual proceedings for 1880, had been issued under 
their charge since their last report. Two other works, under the charge of other com- 
mittees, have been published, namely, the Towne Memorial Biographies, and the 
Proceedings Oct. 25, 1880, the Centenary of the Constitution of Massachusetts. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., chairman of the committee on papers and essays, 
reported that eight papers had been read before the society during the year. 

J. Gardner ite, secretary of the committee on memorials, reported the com- 

letion of the first volume of Memorial Biographies printed at the charge of the 
‘owne Memorial Fund. 3 

Thanks were voted to the president for his address, and the publishing committee 

were directed to print the address, with an abstract of the other proceedings. 


New Brunswick Historica Soctery. 


St, John, N. B., Thursday, Nov. 25, 1880.—The annual meeting was held this 
— in the office of R. OC. J. Dunn, Lawrence’s Building, King Street, the presi- 
dent, J. W. Lawrence, Esq., in the chair. 


a _ Pee then laid before the society a letter which he had written, as presi- 
ent o 


the society, to the lieutenant governor of New Brunswick, suggesting 
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the commemoration of the centenary of the landing of the loyalists at Parrtown 
and Carleton, now the city of St. John, by the erection by subscription of a hall 
for the use of the New Brunswick Historical Society, Art Union, Natural History 
Society and Free Library, as a memorial to the settlers of St. John, the corner stone 
to be laid May 18, 1883. The semi-centennial of this event was observed with 
fitting ceremonies in 1833. 

A committee consisting of J. W. Lawrence, A. A. Stockton, W. P. Dole, Gilbert 
Murdock, James Hannay and G. Herbert Lee, to codperate with the civil bodies in 
taking measures to erect a Loyalist Memorial as indicated in this letter. 

The election of officers then took place, and the following officers were chosen : 

President.—J. W. Lawrence. 

Vice-Presidents.—Gilbert Murdock, A. A. Stockton. 

Recording Secretary.—Thomas W. Lee. 

Corresponding Secretary—G. Herbert Lee. 

Treasurer.—D. P. Chisholm. 

Librarian.—George C. Lawrence. 

Executive Committee.—James Hannay, W. P. Dole, J. C. Miles, D. H. Water- 
bury, R. C. J. Dunn. 


Marne Hisrtoricat Socrery. 


Portland, Wednesday, Feb. 2, 1881.—The society met at 2.30 P.M., the presi- 
dent, the Hon. James W. Bradbury, in the chair. 

‘It was voted that the publications of the society hereafter shall be issued in two 

series: 1. Collections, to contain historical documents ; 2. Proceedings, to contain 

the papers and other transactions at the meetings ; and Hon. Israel Washburn, 

William Goold, Rev. Samuel F. Dike and Prof. Alpheus 8. Packard were appoint- 

ed a committee to publish forthwith a volume of Proceedings. 

Hon. Rufus K. Sewall read a paper on ‘** The Future Work of the Future Histori- 
an of Maine.”’ 

In the evening the new rooms of the society in the Portland City Hall, to which 
its library has been removed from Brunswick, were opened by appropriate exercises. 
wr apartments were previously occupied by the Portland Society of Natural 

istory. ; 

President Bradbury delivered an address, which is printed in the Eastern Argus 
and Portland Press of Feb. 3. 

At the close of this address the Hon. Israel Washburn, chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, made a brief speech, in the course of which he explained how 
it came about that the Maine Historical Society had returned to the home of its 
birth. Gen. John Marshall Brown then tendered the thanks of the society to the 
city for the rooms, a lease of which for ten years free of charge had been signed 
that afternoon. Mayor Senter responded in behalf of the city. 

Hon. William Goold followed with a paper giving a history of the lot on which 
the City Hall now stands, and of the buildings which had previously stood thereon. 

The meeting closed with remarks by the Hon. G. F. Talbot, Dr. William Wood, 
president of the Natural History Society, Gen. Samuel J. Anderson, president of 
the Board of Trade, and the Hon. Joseph Williamson, of Belfast. 


Otp Cotony Historicat Soctrery. 


Taunton, Mass., Monday, Nov, 8, 1880.—A regular meeting was held this 
evening. : : : 

John Winthrop Ballantine read a paper on Gov. John Winthrop, his ancestor. 

Monday, Jan. 10.—The annual meeting was held this evening. 

James Henry Dean read a paper on John and Walter Deane, who were among the 
first settlers of Taunton. 

Reports from the treasurer and librarian indicated a good financial condition, and 
the publication of the Collections of the Society No.2. Officers for the year were 
chosen as follows : 

President.—Hon. John Daggett, of Attleboro’. 

Vice-Presidents.—Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D., Hon. Samuel L. Crocker, both of 
Taunton. 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary.—Charles A. Reed, Esq., of Taunton. 
Treasurer.—Thomas J. Lothrop, of Taunton. 
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Librarian.—Ebenezer C. Arnold, of Taunton. 
Historiographer.—W illiam E. Fuller, of Taunton. 

Directors. —The above-named officers, and James Henry Dean, of Taunton; Rev. 
8. Hopkins Emery, of Taunton; Arthur M. Alger, of Taunton; Hon. John S. 
sn po of Fall River; Ellis Ames, of Canton; Gen. Ebenezer W. Peirce, of 

reetown. 


Weymouts Historica Society. 


Weymouth, Mass., Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1881.—The annual meeting was held this 
evening at ‘lufts Library, the president, Elias Richards, Esq., in the chair. 

Rev. Anson Titus, Jr., the corresponding secretary, and Dea. Gilbert Nash, the 
recording secretary, made their annual reports. The report of the library commit- 
tee was also read by Dea. Nash. They are printed in full in the Weymouth Ga- 
zette, Jan. 21.- 

The annual election then took place, and the following officers were elected, viz. : 

President.—Elias Richards. 

Vice-President.—John J. Loud. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. Anson Titus, Jr. 

Recording Secretary.—Gilbert Nash. 

Treasurer.—W illiam H. Clapp. 

Librarian.—Miss Carrie A. Blanchard. 

The above, with Rev. Lucien H. Frary, constitute the executive committee. 

Nominating Committee.—John J. Loud; Samuel W. Reed; Augustus J. Rich- 
ards. 

Library Committee.—Gilbert Nash, F. W. Lewis, and Rev. Anson Titus, Jr. 


Gilbert Nash followed with a paper on ‘‘ The Extinct Families of Weymouth.” 


Ruope Istanp Historica Socrery. 


Providence, Tuesday, Dec. 28, 1880.—A stated meeting was held this evening in 
the suciety’s Cabinet, Waterman Street, the president, the Hon. Zachariah Allen, 
LL.D., in the chair. 

Hon. Abraham Payne read a paper on the History of Windham County, Conn. 


New York GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL Society. 


New York, N. Y., Friday, Jan. 14, 1881.—The annual meeting was held this 
evening at Mott Memorial Hall. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson read a paper on Millard Fillmore, Thirteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Messrs. David P. Holton, John L. Latting and Charles B. Moore were reélected 
trustees for three years. At a meeting of the trustees subsequently, the following 
gentlemen were elected officers of the society for the ensuing year : 

President.—Henry T. Drowne. 

Vice-Presidents.—Elisworth Eliot, M.D., and Gen. James Grant Wilson. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Charles B. Moore. 

Recording Sevctery—dentgh O. Brown. 

Treasurer-—George H. Butler, M.D. 

Librarian.—Samuel Burhans, Jr. 


New Jersey Hisroricat Socrery. 


Trenton, Thursday, Jan. 20, 1881.—The society met in the State House. 

The following officers were elected for 1881 : 

President.—Samuel M. Hamill, Lawrenceville. 

Vice-Presidents.—John T. Nixon, Trenton ; John Clement, Haddonfield ; Samu- 
el H. Pennington, M.D., Newark. 

Corresponding Secretary.— William A. Whitehead, Newark. 

Recording Secretary.—W illiam Nelson, Paterson. 

Treasurer and Librarian.—Frederick W. Ricord, Newark. 

Executive Commitiee.—Marcus L. Ward, Newark; John Hall, D.D., Trenton; 
Samuel Allison, Yardville; N. Norris Halstead, Kearney ; Joel Parker, Freehold ; 
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Joseph N. Tuttle, Newark ; George Sheldon, D.D., Princeton; David A. Depue, 
Newark ; Nathaniel Niles, Madison. 

Gen. William S. Stryker read an interesting paper on the history of the Trenton 
Barracks, built about 1758, and yet standing. 

On motion of Mr. Whitehead, resolutions were passed in favor of continuing the 
publication by the state of the New Jersey Archives, and also of indexes to the wills, 
deeds, and other ancient records and documents in the state archives. 

John F. Hageman then read a paper on ‘‘ Religious Liberty in New Jersey.’’ 

Thanks were voted to Gen. Stryker and Mr. Hageman for their papers. 


Kansas Historica. Society. 


The Lawrence, Kansas, Daily Journal, Jan. 26, 1881, contains a historical ad- 
dress before this society at its annual meeting, by ex-Gov. Charles Robinson, in 
which he narrates the history of the settlement of Kansas, and the efforts by which 
it was made a free state. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by Increase N. Tarzox, D.D., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would inform the society, that the memorial 
sketches which are prepared for the Reeister are necessarily brief 
in consequence of the limited space which can be appropriated. All 
the facts, however, he is able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the 
Society, and will aid in more extended memoirs for which the “Towne 
Memorial Fund” is provided. The first volume, entitled “ Memorial 
Biographies,” edited by a committee appointed for the purpose, has just 
been issued. It contains memoirs of all the members who died from the 
organization of the society to the close of the year 1852. A second volume 
is in press. 


Henry Wuire, A.M., a corresponding member, was one of the best-beloved and 
most honored citizens of New Haven, Conn. In that town was he born, March 5, 
1803. Here he lived through his long life, and here he died Oct. 7, 1880. 

He was graduated at Yale College in 1821, at the age of eighteen, with the high- 
est honors of his class. In 1823 he became a tutor in the college, holding the office 
for two years. Soon after, he entered upon the profession of the law, in which he 
has been in the highest sense successful. We mean by this that his life has been 
full of business, while he has used his office only for the most just and honorable 
ends. He has been such a man as will always be found a real treasure in any com- 
munity ; one of those to whom men in perplexity go, feeling that they shall find a 
sure friend and wise counsellor. Asa lawyer Mr. White made a specialty of real 
estate and trusts, and few men anywhere have been more sought for in this large 
and responsible department. He was a man of that noble christian type of which 
New England has reared many. During the long period of forty-three years, from 
1837 till his death, he filled the office of deacon in the Centre Church of New Ha- 
ven, one of the most important churches in New England. Here, for a long course 
of years, he was brought into intimate and friendly relations with Dr. ‘Leonard 
Bacon. As pastor and delegate they have attended together many ecclesiastical 
councils, and it is rare to find a man wiser to give good advice on such occasions 
than was this distinguished layman. 

Mr. White became a corresponding member of our society Feb. 9, 1854, and 
though his life has been very busy, yet, amid the multiplicity of his cases, he has 
felt a real interest in our work and its results. 

In 1830 he was married to Miss Martha Sherman, daughter of Roger Sherman, 
Esq., of New Haven, granddaughter of the famous Roger Sherman of olden mem- 
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ory.. By this marriage he had seven sons, of whom six survive, and four of them 
chose the legal profession. 

Being sucha man as he was, it was almost inevitable that he should be called 
into many positions of public responsibility and trust. He was a corporate member 
of the American Board for a long course of years. He was connected as president 
or director with the American College and Education Society from 1844 to 1879. 
Indeed, he was a director and counsellor in very many christian organizations, and 
it will be hard to find another man who will exactly fill his place in the various 
spheres in which he acted. 


The Hon. Wittiam Henry Turartt, of Tipton, Iowa, a corresponding member, 
was born in the city of New York, Dec. 5, 1808, and died at Tipton, Sept. 8, 1880. 
The founder of the family on these shores settled in Southold, Long Island, in 1640. 
The father of William was James M., who was a merchant; and his mother was 
Emma Townsend. As a boy he enjoyed the advantages of the New York schools, 
and made rapid advances in his early studies. He learned in his youth the art of 
copper and steel-plate engraving, and for a few years wrought at this trade. His 
health failing, he gave up the business as too sedentary and confining. At the time 
when the chclera first visited this country in 1832, being then twenty-four years 
old, he was actively employed upon the Board of Health in New York, and made 
the record from day to day of the cases of the disease. He was afterward for some 
years a clerk in the Chemical Bank of New York. 

In 1840 he turned from all these associations and employments to the far west, 
making his home in Tipton, Iowa, which was then almost unbroken prairie. He 
first opened a store, but soon turned his attention to law studies. He was admitted 
to the bar, Nov. 13, 1846, and two years later was permitted to practise in the 
U.S. courts. In 1855 he was elected judge of the Kighth District, and retained 
this office five or six years. He also commenced the banking business as early as 
_, which he prosecuted with success, being known in Iowa as the Literary 

nker. 

Judge Tuthill was interested in historical and genealogical pursuits, and was a 
great lover of books. He gathered a choice library of some 5000 volumes, which, 
since his death, has been sent to New York to be sold. 

Among his published writings was an extended review of the famous Dred Scott 
decision, which was prepared and delivered as an address in Towa in 1860, and is 
believed to have increased the republican vote in the state that year. He wrote 
some Historical Sketches for the ‘* Annals of Lowa,” and he gave the public ad- 
dress at the gathering of the Tuthill family at Southold, Long Island, in 1867. This 
address was published in the N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register for July, 
1868. He was made a corresponding member of our society May 14, 1858. 

He was a man of small stature. Though of average height, his weight, in his 
latter years, was only about 108 lbs. 

Judge Tuthill was twice married, but had only one child, a son, who survives 
him. This is James William Tuthill, of Tipton, lowa, from whose account the 
foregoing sketch has been chiefly compiled. 


Wittram Brown Spooner, Esq., of Boston, a benefactor and life member, died at 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1880, aged 74 years. 

He was born at Petersham, Mass., April 20, 1806, son of Asa and Dolly (Brown) 
Spooner. His descent was from William Spooner, of Dartmouth, 1637, his grand- 
father Wing Spooner being one of the minute men, and afterwards a captain in the 
revolutionary war. 

Mr. Spooner came to Boston about 1825 to seek his fortune, and found it in the 
hide and leather business, from which he retired in 1873. His first employment on 
coming to Boston was with Emerson & Jones. In 1830 he commenced business for 
himself, the firm being Simpkins & Spooner. On his retirement from a successful 
business career he was at the head of the firm of William B. Spooner & Co. Mr. 
Spooner in his long business experience had enjoyed the confidence of the business 
community, and was selected as president of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association on its formation, and was also a Commissioner of the State of Massa- 
chusetts at the Centennial Exhibition. He was a member of the house of represen- 
tatives of Massachusetts in 1857 and 1858. A business man of sound judgment and 
sterling integrity, his advice and counsel were often sought by the young, and never 
in vain. His testimony was clear and open that each man had in his own conscience 
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asafe guide, and that for himself he had found honesty the only policy. Mr. Spooner 
was actively interested in all good works, and was an early anti-slavery worker, but 
to the temperance cause he gave his heartiest counsels and most active labors. He was 
president for several years of the Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, and was also 
one of the organizers of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, and its presi- 
dent for ten years, until his death. He was not in favor of separate political action 
by temperance advocates, believing that ‘‘ the cause of temperance must rest pri- 
marily on moral, educational and religious influences.” e was also one of the 
original managers of the ‘‘ Home for Little Wanderers,’’ and a director in the Hide 
and Leather Bank of Boston. 

He married Lucy Huntington, a native of Connecticut, who survives. 

Mr. Spooner’s benefactions are too numerous to be recalled in the space at our 
command ; his example is of too much value to the world to receive only a passing 
notice. Other societies in which he was actively interested will extend the renown 
to = Mr. Spooner is entitled as an upright merchant, a good citizen, a friend of 
mankind. 

His membership in the society is from Oct. 24, 1870. W. C. BATES, 





Joun Taytor Ciark, Esq., of Boston, a resident member, died in Dorchester, Oct. 
30, 1880, aged 55. 

He was born at Sanbornton, N. H., Sept. 19, 1825, the son of John H. and Betsey 
Moore Taylor Clark. He received his education at the district schools of his native 
town, and assisted upon the farm and in the store of his father, who was a trader 
and post-master of what is now known as Clark’sCorner. After two years further ex- 
perience in a country store (at Franklin, N. H.), Mr. Clark came to Boston at the age 
of twenty, and found employment with Jarvis & Comery, dealers in crockery. Since 
that time Mr. Clark was continuously interested in this line of trade as an importer 
and wholesale dealer, under the firm name at first of Clark & Andrews, and later, 
until his death, as senior of the firm of Clark, Adams & Clark. 

He was greatly interested in the municipal government of Boston, and was a 
member of the board of Aldermen from 1872 to 1878 inclusive. During this time his 
judgment was much relied upon by his associates, and he served upon the most 
ay committees during his terms of office, being chairman of the board for 

our years. 

In business circles he had warm friends, and possessed the respect and esteem of 
all his associates ; and in resolutions adopted on his death at a meeting of the im- 
poe and dealers in crockery-ware, he is spoken of as a most prominent and pub- 

ic-spirited member, ‘‘ an earnest advocate of every worthy enterprise,” and ‘‘ an 
honor to the trade.”’ 

He was much interested in Masonry, and had reached the thirty-third degree of 
the Scottish Rite, and was a member of the order of Knights Templars. 

Mr. Clark married Oct. 16, 1855, Elizabeth Weld Andrews, and !eaves five daugh- 
ters and two sons. His residence had been on Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, for 
several years, but latterly at Savin Hill, Dorchester. 

He was admitted Dec. 9, 1875. w.c. B. 


Natuan Bourne Grass, Esq., of Boston, a life member, died in Boston Dec. 5, 
1880, aged 74 years. 

He was born in Sandwich, Mass., May 26, 1806, son of Nathan B. and Salome 
(Dillingham) Gibbs, of that town. He was educated at the common school, “* with 
a few terms at the Sandwich Academy,’’ and afterwards entered his father’s store 
in his native place. He was also for several years engaged with his uncle Alexan- 
der Gibbs, in business in New Bedford. In 1835 his father-in-law Mr. Benjamin 
Burgess invited him to join him in business in Boston, which he did March 1, 1835, 
when the firm Benjamin Burgess & Sons was formed. His connection with this 
well-known firm continued till 1876, when Mr. Gibbs retired from active business. 

He was twice married, to sisters, daughters of Mr. Burgess. A widow and six 
adult children survive. 

Mr. Gibbs never held public office, but had held positions of trust in which his 
sound business judgment and careful integrity made him of great value to the in- 
terests entrusted to him. He was a director in the Tremont Bank, in the Boston 
Wharf Corporation, and a Trustee of the Suffulk Savings Bank. He was of a genial 
kindly disposition, and his friendship was highly valued by a wide circle. His 
mercantile career was successful and highly honorable. He was an upright, sin- 
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cere, honest man, and in the family a fond husband and kind father, a good example 
to his fellow man. His health had not been good for some time previous to his 
death, but he died suddenly from heart disease. 

He was admitted a member Dec. 6, 1870. Ww. C. B. 


The Rey. Freperick Avcustus Wuitney, A.M., of Boston, Brighton District, a 
life member, died at his home, Gardner Street, Allston, Oct. 21, 1880, aged 68. 

He was born at Quincy, Mass., Sept. 12, 1812, son of the Rev. Peter and Jane 
(Lincoln) Whitney, his descent being from John and Elinor Whitney, of Water- 
town, as follows: John,! Watertown, 1635-6; Richard? ; Moses? ; Moses* ; Rev. 
Aaron,® H. C. 1737 ; Rev. Peter,* of Northboro,’ H. C. 1762 ; Rev. Peter,’ H. C. 
1791. Rev. Peter? Whitney married April 30, 1800, Jane, daughter of Nathan 
ery by whom he had six children, and died suddenly (as had his father) March 

Frederick A., fifth child of the above, was born at Quincy, Mass., Sept. 13, 1812 ; 
was graduated at Harvard University 1833, being the fourth generation in direct 
line graduating at Harvard. He continued his studies at Cambridge Divinity 
School, graduating in 1838. He was ordained pastor at the First Church, Brigh- 
ton, Feb. 21, 1844, and continued in the charge of this parish until 1858, since 
which time he had been engaged in literary and historical work. He belonged to a 
scholarly family, several of whom had been specially interested in historical mat- 
ters. His grandfather, Rev. Peter,* wrote the ‘‘Llistory of Worcester County.” 

Mr. Whitney’s father was pastor at Quincy of the church where Presidents Ad- 
ams, father and son, were pew holders and worshippers. A memorial sketch of 
this ‘‘ Old Church at Quincy ”’ was one of the early published works of Mr. Whit- 
ney. He contributed articles to the Rucister, and presented to the library several 
of his printed addresses. Mr. Whitney was engaged in the preparation of a His- 
tory of Brighton, left uncompleted at his death; a portion of this work is embod- 
ied in Drake’s History of Middlesex County. 

His interest in education was evinced for several years as a member of the school 
board of Brighton, and as a trustee of the Holton Public Library (now a branch of 
the Boston Public Library) at that place, where may be found many published 
reports, memoirs and addresses from his pen. He was widely known and respected 
in the Unitarian denomination to which he belonged. 

— Whitney married Jan. 11, 1853, Elizabeth Perkins Matchett, who survives 
im. 
His membership in this society is from Feb. 14, 1853. w. Cc. B. 


The Hon. Pretec Spracut, LL.D.,an honorary member, admitted March 28, 1855, 
died at his residence, Chestnut Street, Boston, Wednesday morning, Oct. 13, 1880, 
aged 87 years. 

He was born in Duxbury, Mass., on the family estate, April 28, 1793 ; was grad- 
uated at Harvard College with honors in 1812; and on taking his second degree in 
1815, he received the highest honor in English oratory. In 1847 his Alma Mater 
fittingly bestowed the honorary degree of ELD. 

Having chosen the profession of law, he prepared himself first under Judge Tho- 
mas, of Plymouth, then in the Litchfield Law School, and lastly in the office of the 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, at Worcester. He came to the Plymouth County bar in 1815, 
and shortly afterwards removed to Augusta, Me., when, after a practice of two 
years in that place, he settled in Hallowell, where he speedily acquired distinction. 

In 1820-1 he was a member of the Maine legislature, then declined a reélection. 
He was next appointed district-attorney and judge-advocate, but resigned both 
offices after a brief incumbency. From 1825-9 was a yt ypemern in Congress, 
and from 1829-35 a senator in Congress. On completing his senatorial term he re- 
moved to Boston, and continued to practise his profession till the winter of 1840, 
when impaired health compelled him to seek a change of climate in the warmer 
atmosphere of Florida. After an absence of several months he returned, and in 1841 
was chosen a presidential elector: and the same pose he was appointed Judge of 
the District Court of the United States for Massachusetts, which office he resigned 
in 1865. Before his appointment as judge, Harvard College offered him the chair 
of Ethics and Moral Philosophy; but he declined. The Harvard Law School re- 

tedly sought Judge Sprague’s services as professor of law, but without success. 

e published ‘‘ Speeches and Addresses ’’ in 1858, and ‘‘ Decisions” in 1861 and 
1868. 
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As a politician Judge Sprague ranked at the start as anti-Jackson, and though 
in after life not an extreme partisan, his leaning was always in opposition to the 
followers of that positive President. He continued deeply interested in political 
affairs to his last days, and was kept fully informed of passing events. His public 
life was a grand success ; his private life without spot or blemish ; and as lawyer 
and judge he was held in the highest esteem. He was a model of what _ be 
accomplished by a man of indomitable will under affliction ; for, from his college 
days, he was troubled with a nervous affection of the eyes, causing him a great part 
of the time to be obliged to pursue his studies by hearing only, being unable to 
read ; but soon after he began to practise an improvement took place. Soon after 
he went upon the bench his enaliie grew so much worse that he was obliged to 
darken the court-room during trials, and even had to keep his eyes closed in the 
ga of those addressing him. During his last days he became practically 

lind, and was obliged to depend on the services of an attendant, with whom he 
might have been frequently seen on pleasant days enjoying a walk on the common. 

n August, 1818, Sots Sprague married Sarah, daughter of Moses Deming, of 
Whitesboro’, N. Y., who at the death of her parents had become the ward of Gen. 
Joseph Kirkland, of Utica,an eminent lawyer. Three sons and one daughter were 
the fruits of this union :—1. Charles Franklin, died in 1840, unmarried. 2. Seth 
Edward, lawyer, married Harriet B., daughter of William Lawrence, and niece of 
Amos and Abbott Lawrence. He died in 1869, wor three sons—William Law- 
rence, M.D., a graduate of Harvard College ; Charles Franklin, a graduate of Har- 
vard College, now a student of the Harvard Law School, and Richard; an under 
graduate of Harvard College. 3. Francis Peleg, M.D., married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Amory Lowell, of Boston. 4. Sarah, married George P. Upham, now 
a citizen of Nahant ; they have George P. Upham, Jr., an under-graduate of Har- 
vard, and one daughter. 

Judge Sprague was of the sixth generation from William! Sprague, who came 
from England in 1629 to Salem, and finally settled in Hingham, where he filled va- 
rious town offices. His son, Sergt. Samuel,” born in 1640, removed to Marshfield, 
where he became a valued citizen, filling numerous offices, besides being the fourth 
and last secretary of the Old Colony. Samuel,’ his son, settled in Duxbury, and 
was father of Phineas,* a prominent citizen, whose son, the Hon. Seth> Sprague, 
father of the deceased, was a prominent merchant of Duxbury, and many years in 
the Massachusetts senate and house of representatives. H. ELLERY. 


Tomas Carter Smitu, Esq., a resident member, admitted 1846, died at his resi- 
dence in Brimmer Street, Boston, September 24, 1880, in his 85th year. 

He was born in Court Street, Boston, July 14, 1796. In 1811 he entered the 
counting room of Messrs. Ropes & Pickman, to fit himself for a mercantile career ; 
but he soon relinquished this employment for a sea-faring life. From 1815 to 1829 
he made many voyages to the East Indies, the Mediterranean and South America, 
first in the capacity of captain’s clerk and afterwards as captain. He was full of 
anecdotes of his experience during these many visits to other lands; was wont to 
tell of his capture “ Greek pirates, and of the many distinguished persons he had 
met and known. Prominent among these was Lord Byron, who took a great fancy 
to this young and handsome American, then living in Leghorn. He at one time 
while abroad lived under the same roof with the Princess Pauline Bonaparte. At 
home his family occupied a high social position ; thus accustomed to mingle in cul- 
tivated and refined circles, he was well fitted to meet, and be well received by, emi- 
nent persons abroad. 

As a business man he was active, honest, sagacious ; and firm as a rock when con- 
vinced he was in the right. From 1849 to 1868 he was president of the Merchants’ 
Insurance Company ; and from 1842 to 1880 treasurer of the Lewis Wharf Corpo- 
ration. These offices he filled to his credit, proving himself worthy of the trusts. 

He was a strong character: strong in his affections; strong in his likings, and 
equally strong in showing his dislike of mean ways and mean people. Eminently 
domestic in his tastes, he loved wife and children tenderly. Not knowing actually 
what sickness was till very recently; with a strong religious faith in the great truths 
which underlie all creeds; rarely talking of his religious experiences,—for he hated 
cant, it only remained that a happy death should fitly end what he often called 
‘* a singularly happy life.” s 

And death came, after this long and useful life, and found him ready and well 
prepared to enter upon that other life beyond the grave. So he passed away, with. 
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little suffering or pain of any kind, repeating the old hymns and prayers he used to 
say years ago, and went without a murmur. 

e married, in 1831, Frances, daughter of Moses Barnard, of Nantucket, who 
survives him with five children, viz.: 1. Frances Barnard, married Thomas Davis 
Townsend ; 2. Hannah; 3. Thomas Carter, married Mary Gelpi, of New Orleans, 
and has one son Thomas; 4. William Vincent, who, since his father’s death, has 
assumed the name of Carter, married Alice, daughter of the Rev. John Parkman, 
and has one son Theodore Parkman ; 5. Elizabeth Hail. 

Mr. Smith’s lineage, of the most respectable character, is traced to Thomas 
Smith, of Charlestown, Mass., who is said to have come from England about 1660, 
and married Sarah, daughter of Thomas Boylston. Their son Capt. William,? born 
March 24, 1666-7, was a wealthy shipmaster and merchant of Charlestown. He 
died June 3, 1730. His wife was Abigail, daughter of Isaac Fowle. Their son 
Isaac,® one of the wealthiest merchants and the largest shipowner of his day in 
Boston ; also a large contributor of funds to carry on the Revolution, was born in 
1719 and died in 1787. He married Elizabeth Storer. The Rev. William Smith, 
of Pe. H. C. 1725, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Col. John Quincy, 
and whose daughter Abigail married President John Adams, was his brother. 
William,* son of Isaac, born in 1755; H. C. 1775; a soldier of the Revolution and 
merchant of Boston, married Hannah Carter, of Newburyport, and was father of 
Thomas Carter® Smith. Mr. Smith's uncle, Rev. Isaac Smith, H. O. 1767, was 
preceptor of Byfield Academy. H. E. 


Epmunp Battzy O’Cattacnan, M.D., LL.D., a corresponding member of this 
society since May 9, 1854, died at New York, May 29, 1880, aged 83 years. 

He was born at Mallow, County of Cork, Ireland, February 29, 1797. The young- 
est son of a ‘* well-to-do ’’ family, he received a liberal education, and spent two 
years at Paris pursuing his studies. Returning to his home, he shortly proceed- 
ed to Canada, arriving at Quebec in 1823, where he continued the study of med- 
icine, and was admitted to practice in 1827. He became well known as an ardent 
friend of Ireland and of Irishmen in Canada, and became the editor of the Vindica- 
tor, the organ of the patriots. He was a member of the Provincial Parliament in 
1835, and in the difficulties between the patriots and the government in 1837, he 
took a prominent part with Papineau and Perrault. He fled from Canada, havi 
became obnoxious to the government by the vigor of his opposition, and a rewa: 
was offered for his capture. He came to New York, and was received and sheltered 
by Chancellor Walworth at Saratoga. 

Dr. O’Callaghan commenced the practice of medicine at Albany in 1838, and was 
in a short time appointed custodian of the historical manuscripts in the office of the 
secretary of state at Albany. His studious habits and historical taste led him to 
extensive research among the early records of the state, and for this pu he 
learned the Dutch language, the early archives being in that language. His first 

ublished work, the result of these researches, was ‘‘ The History of New Nether- 

nds.”” Numerous historical works followed from his pen, notably the ‘* Jesuit 
Relations of Discoveries,’”’ ‘‘ Documentary History of New York,” ‘‘ Commissary 
Wilson’s Orderly Book,” ‘* Orderly Book of Gen. John Burgoyne,” ‘‘ Journals of 
the Legislative Assemblies of the State of New York,” ‘‘ American Bibles,”’ ‘‘ The 
Register of New Netherlands,”’ ‘‘ Voy of the slavers of St. John and Arms,”’ 
** Voyage of George Clarke to America,” ‘* Historical Manuscripts relating to the 
War of the Kevoluation,’’ ‘*‘ Laws and Ordinances of New Netherlands, 1638-1674.”’ 

In 1870 Dr. O’Callaghan removed to New York city, and was —— in prepar- 
ing for the press the ‘* Proceedings of the Common Council of New York from 1674 
to 1870.’ This was printed but never published, the reaction from the Tweed gov- 
ernment leading the authorities to ignore the work. 

Dr. O’Callaghan was confined to his room two years previous to his death. The 
degree of M.D. was conferred on him in 1846 by St. Louis University ; and St. John’s 
College, Fordham, N. Y., conferred upon him that of LL.D. He was a member of 
the New York Historical Society, and was admitted a corresponding member of 
this society May 9, 1854. w. Cc. B. 


Prof. Witt1am Cuanninc Fowier, LL.D., a resident member admitted February 
19, 1863, died at Durham, Conn., Jan. 15, 1881, in his 88th year. 
He was born in what is now Clinton, Conn. (formerly Killingworth) , September 
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1, 1793. When he was four years old his parents removed to Durham, and in 1809 
they removed again to Madison, Conn. From his early boyhood he was an eager 
seeker after books. Considering Dr. Fowler’s great age at his death, it is certainly 
remarkable that one of the instructors under whose tuition he fitted for college, Dr. 
Leonard Withington, of Newbury, Mass., should still be living. Young Fowler 
entered Yale College in 1812, and was graduated in due course in 1816. During a 
part of his senior year he was Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School. After his 
= he spent a year as private tutor in the family of Maj. John Armistead, 
irginia. 

Returning to New Haven he was again made Rector of the Grammar School, and 
commenced the study of theology. In 1819 he was chosen tutor, and held this office 
nearly five years. In the year 1825 he was settled as pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Greenfield, Mass. In 1827 he was chosen Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural History in Middlebury College. Ie accepted and continued in office eleven 
years. In 1838 he took the Professorship of Rhetoric, Oratory and Belles Lettres in 
Amherst College, remaining in office four years. He continued to reside at Am- 
herst until 1856, when he removed to Durham, Conn., where he died. In 1850 he 
represented the town of Amherst in the Massachusetts legislature. In 1864 he was 
a member of the Connecticut Senate. In the year 1852 he went abroad and visited 
many of the libraries in the old world: In the course of his advancing age his mind 
was kept busy by various studies, historical, literary and genealogical. Among his 

ublished pamphlets and volumes are the following: Sermon at the ordination of 

v. Robert Southgate, Woodstock, 1832; Discourse before the Vermont Coloniza- 
tion Society, Middlebury, 1834, pp. 34; English Grammar: The English Language 
in its Elements and Forms, N. Y., 1850, pp. 675 ; Cultivation of the Taste—Address 
at Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, Amherst, 1850, pp. 31 ; Address on Music, pp. 8 ; 
The Clergy and Popular Education, Pp. 14; Sermon at the Dedication of South 
Congregational Church, Durham, Amherst, 1848; Address before the Middlesex 
County Agricultural Society, Middletown, 1853, pp. 19; Condition of Success in 
Genealogical Investigation, illustrated in the Character of Nathaniel Chauncey ; 
Paper read before the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, 1866, pp. 28. The fol- 
lowing are bound volumes: Memorials of the Chaunceys, Boston, 1858 ; History of 
Durham from 1662 to 1866, Hartford, 1866; Local Law in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, historically considered, Albany, 1872; Essays, Historical, Literary and 
Educational, Hartford, 1876 ; The Sectional Controversy, or passages in the politi- 
cal history of the United States, including the Causes of the War between the sec- 
tions, with certain results, New York, 1868. 

Prof. Fowler was descended from William Fowler, of Milford, Conn., and on his 
mother’s side from President Charles Chauncey. In addition to his literary labors, 
above noticed, he was, in 1845, editor of the University Edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

Prof. Fowler was married July 21, 1825, to Mrs. Harriet (Webster) Cobb, daughter 
of Noah Webster, lexicographer, and widow of Edward Cobb, of Portland, Conn. 
She died March 30, 1844. They had four children, three sons and a daughter. 


The Rey. Jonn Wanppineton, D.D., of London, England, a corresponding mem- 

ber of this society since Dec. 27, 1854, died in London, September 30, 1880, aged 69 
ears. 

. He was born at Leeds Dec. 10, 1810; educated at Airdale College, and ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church, Stockport, May 23, 1833. In 1846 Dr. Wad- 
dington removed to Southwark, where he remained until 1871, in charge of a Con- 
gregational society. 

In 1859 he visited this country and was present at the dedicatory services at Ply- 
mouth Rock, in which he took part. 

The degree D.D. was conferred by Williams College. Dr. Waddington bad pub- 
lished several works on religious topics, his Congregational History in four volumes 
being the best known in this country. Ww. C.B. 


Dana BoarpMman Putnam, M.D., of Boston, Mass., a resident member, was born 
in Rumford, Me., Sept. 19, 1825, and died at his home, 59 Temple Street, Boston, 
of pneumonia, Feb. 11, 1881. 

e was the son of Jacob Putnam, also born in Rumford, June 6, 1794, and of 
Betsey Parker, born in Yarmouth, Me., March 4, 1794. He was of the ninth gene- 
ration from John Putnam of Salem (1634), through his son Nathaniel. The early 
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years of Dr. Putnam were spent in labor upon his father’s farm. At the age of 
twenty he entered upon his studies preparatory to college, at first in the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, and afterward in Yarmouth Seminary. In 1848 he entered 
Bowdoin College, and was graduated, in due course, in 1852. He pursued his med- 
ical studies at Bowdoin College, at Jefferson Medical College, Pa., and at the Medi- 
cal College of Georgia, receiving from each of these two last named institutions the 
degree of M.D. ; from the former in 1853, and from the latter in 1854. During his 
course of education he paid his own way, and that chiefly by teaching school in 
the winters. 

As a physician he settled in Troup County, Georgia, in 1856, where he remained 
for sixteen years, having a large medical practice on an extended territory. The 
region over which he rode, day and night, was malarious, and his health suffered 
severely from these exposures. At length came the war of the rebellion. Though 
he had endeavored to leave for the north before this contest began, he was delayed, 
and was compelled to remain south during the years in which the struggle lasted. 
In 1868 he came north with his family, and settled as a physician in Boston, where 
he has since resided. 

Dr. Putnam was united in marriage, December 19, 1854, to Huldah Jane Manly, 
daughter of Richard Manly, of Alabama. By this union were five children, two 
sons and three daughters, who with their mother survive. Dr. P. was prominently 
connected with the Masons and Odd-Fellows, as also with the Sons of Temperance. 
He was a man of good culture, and used his pen freely, as occasion called, both in 
prose and verse. For one year — he was Professor of Languages in the south- 
ern Military Academy at Fredonia, Alabama. 

For some years past he has given special attention to genealogical studies, and 
has been deeply interested in preparing a Putnam family tree. Upon this he 
has inserted the names of an immense number of that prolific race which sprang 
from John Putnam of Salem. He has gathered more than 2,000 names of the male 
descendants of John Putnam. 

Dr. Putnam was made a member of the society, Oct. 6, 1879. 


The Rev. Sttas Kercnvum, a resident member, was born in Barre, Vt., Dec. 4, 
1835. He was the son of Silas and Cynthia (Doty) Ketchum. 

At the age of fifteen he learned the shoemaker’s trade, and by its practice helped 
to support his invalid parents until the death of his father in 1855. His leisure 
time, forced out of late hours, was devoted to the study of hard earned books. He 
entered the Hopkinton Academy in the spring of 1856, and although his opportu- 
nities for study had been so limited, he was by no means an inferior scholar. Be- 
fore leaving the academy, he served as assistant teacher ; and, in 1858-59, he taught 
in the high school at Amherst. In May, 1860, he entered Appleton Academy, New 
Ipswich, and this was his last term at school. He married, April 4, 1860, Georgia 

vetia Hardy, daughter of Elbridge and Sarah (Stevens) Hardy, of Amherst, by 
whom he had two children—1. George Crowell ; 2. Edmund Silas. 

In the autumn of 1860 he entered Bangor Theological Seminary, and graduated 
in 1863. During the three years here he supported himself and family by workin 
at his trade of shoemaking. He also pursued many studies outside of those requir 
in the seminary. 

After graduating he taught for a short term in Nelson High School, while await- 
ing an engagement as pastor. In December, 1863, Mr. Ketchum commenced 
preaching at Wardsboro’, Vt., remaining there until September, 1865. He was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational Church at Bristol, N. H., Sept. 17, 1867, and 
remained there until May 2, 1875. From July, 1875, till October, 1876, he was 
minister of the Congregational Church at Maplewood (Malden), Mass. He preached 
at Henniker through the fall and winter of 1876-77. On the 15th of July, 1877, 
he commenced preaching to the Second Congregational Church, Windsor, Conn., 
and was installed its pastor May 1, 1879, where he continued to preach until a few 
weeks previous to his death. He was highly esteemed as a faithful and self-sacri- 
ficing pastor. 

His love for literary pursuits began atan early age. As soonas he learned to 
read and write he began a diary on odds and ends of paper which he afterwards 
kept in note books. While at school he wrote several creditable articles in prose 
and verse, and his school ‘‘ compositions ’’ were of superior merit. In 1860-61 he 
became a regular contributor to various papers and periodicals in New England. 
He published many works in book and pamphlet form. His greatest literary un- 
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dertaking, a Dictionary of New Hampshire Biography, on account of failing health 
and for other reasons, was left uncompleted. His manuscripts were bequeathed by 
him to this society, and it is hoped that arrangements will be made for the comple- 
tion and publication of the hoo 

He was an active member of various societies. In 1873 he became a member of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, and Feb. 10, 1878, a resident member of 
this society. He was the leading spirit of the Philomathic Club, which became 
the nucleus of the N. H. Antiquarian Society. He joined the Free Masons in 1864, 
and was chaplain of the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, 1871-75. 

His last sermon was preached March 21, 1880, and he died in Boston, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Gage, April 24 following. W. ©. Bp 


Col. James Hempuit Jones, U.S. Marines, alife member, was the son of Morgan 
and Mary (Hemphill) Jones, and was born at Wilmington, Delaware, May 6, 1821, 

He was educated at the high school at Ellington, Conn., and entered the revenue 
service March 3, 1847, as second lieutenant, and afterwards the Marine Corps, 
where he rose to the rank of colonel. He was an ornament to the service and high- 
ly respected by his associates. 

Col. Jones was a man of cultivated tastes, fond of historical studies; and a most 
hospitable man, who delighted to give entertainments to his friends. His house was 
filled with valuable curiosities, pictures and other works of art. He was a gener- 
ous contributor to this and other libraries. He was a member of the Historical 
Society of Delaware, which society is indebted to him for valuable contributions to 
its library. He was admitted a member of this society Nov. 7, 1873, and had pre- 
pared an essay to be read before it on Napoleon at St. Helena, on which he had be- 
stowed much research. 

He married, September 27, 1842, Margaret Ross Patterson, who survives him. 
He died at his official quarters in the Charlestown navy-yard, April 17, 1880, after 
thirty-three years of service, during which he had passed through many active en- 
gagements on land and sea. His illness lasted but» a few days, being a severe case 
of pneumonia. The funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon, April 20, at St. 
John’s Church, Charlestown, of which he was junior warden, Rev. Thomas R. 
Lambert, D.D., officiating, assisted by Rev. Nathan H. Chamberlain, and one other 
clergyman. The remains were taken to Wilmington, Del., where they arrived 
April 2, and were interred in the Wilmington and Brandywine Cemetery. 

A singular coincidence occurred shortly after this funeral. The brother of 
our member, Mr. William Hemphill Jones, having attended the ceremonies at 
Charlestown, died suddenly in Washington on the next Friday, April 27th. His 
death was caused by a severe cold contracted while attending the funeral of his 
brother. His own funeral took place on the Monday following, and was attended 
by many distinguished men. He was the one to whom Gen. Dix, then secretary of 
the treasury, gave his famous order: ‘‘ If any one attempts to haul down the Amer- 
ican flag, shoot him on the spot.’’ See Preble’s ‘‘ History of the United States 
Flag,’’ page 399. w. Cc. B. 


Joun Scripner JennEsS, A.B., of New York city, a corresponding member, was 
born in Deerfield, N. H., April 6, 1827, and died at Newcastle, N. H., August 10, 
1879, aged 52 years. 

He was the only son of Richard and Caroline | peer aes Jenness. His father 
was born at South Deerfield, N. H., in 1801, and his mother at Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1804. The ancestor of the family, Francis' Jennings, arrived in New Hampshire 
about 1665, and resided for the last forty-five years of his lifeat Rye, N. H. He mar- 
ried, 1671, Hannah Cox, daughter of Moses Cox, of Hampton. From them through 
Richard,? born 1686, Richard,? born 1717, Richard,* born 1747, Thomas,® born 
1772, and Richard,* his father, 1801, he traces his descent. 

Mr. Jenness graduated at Harvard College in 1845. In 1849 he entered upon 
the practice of law at Portsmouth, N. ‘., and removed from thence to the 
city of New York in 1851, where he continued in his profession until about 1870, 
visiting Europe however in the summers of 1860 and 1865. Most of the years 1873 
and 1874 were also spent with his family in Europe, and since his return his studies 
have been directed to literary and antiquarian pursuits. Among his published 
works is ‘‘ A Historical Sketch of the Isles of Shoals,’’ 1874—an admirable little 
volume which soon reached a second and enlarged edition. In 1876 he edited and 
printed a collection of early documents relating to New Hampshire. Later, he 
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printed for the use of his friends, ‘‘ Notes on the First Planting of New Hamp- 
shire, and on the Piscataqua Patents.’’ In 1872 he issued for private circulation a 
** Memorial of the late Hon. Richard Jenness,’’ with a genealogy of the Jenness 
family. Also, in 1866, a book of European travel. At the time of his decease he 
was far advanced in the composition of a historical romance founded on events and 
characters in Acadia more than two centuries ago. 

Mr. Jenness had a fine poetic taste. He was fond of music and mountain 
scenery, especially that of northern Europe. The literature he best knew, and 
enjoyed most, was the old English, and that of the north, the Scandinavian ; and 
in the legendary history of Norway and the frontiers of Hungary, which he sev- 
eral times visited, he was well versed. His library, a fine one, was well stored with 
Scandinavian literature and with English local histories. He was possessed of a 
wonderful memory, a quick perception, a strong intellect, with great enthusiasm 
and force of character. 

He married, February 9, 1866, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of William I. Pease, of 
New York city, who, with three daughters, 1. Caroline McClintock, 2. Mary Hali- 
burton, and 3. Clara Rosina, survived him. The widow has since died. 

He was admitted a corresponding member March 4, 1876. 

8. CUTLER. 


Ettas Hasxer Dersy, A.M., of Boston, a resident member since May 11, 1874, 
died at Boston, March 31, 1880, aged 76. 

He was born at Salem, Sept. 24, 1803, a son of Elias H.* and Lucy (Brown) 
Derby, and descended from Rogert Derby, who emigrated from Topsham, Eng- 
land, about 1665, and settled in hon County, Mass., through Richard,? Richard,’ 
Elias Hasket,* Elias Hasket,> his father, who was born and bred in Boston, but 
later in life resided in Charlestown and Londonderry, N. H. A memoir of the first 
Elias Hasket Derby is published in the Lives of Eminent American Merchants. 

Mr. Derby commenced his studies at the academy of Dr. Stearns, of Medford, 
then attended the Pinkerton Academy at Londonderry, N. H., and the Boston Latin 
School. He entered Harvard College and graduated with the Latin Salutatory in 
1824. He then studied law for a time in the office of Daniel Webster, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1826, where he attained a high position. He was much in- 
terested in railroads, being engaged as counsel in many important cases connected 
with their interests, and held the office of president of several railway companies. 
His interest and knowledge of various interests and public questions was very ex- 
tended and full. He was what we call a public-spirited man, contributing to maga- 
zines and newspapers his opinions upon many public questions. One of the last 

uestions engaging his attention was that of the sewerage system of Boston. 

mong other works he published, Two Months Abroad, 1844; The Catholic, 1856 ; 
A Trip Across the Continent, known as the Overland Route to the Pacific, and 
several others. Mr. Derby had travelled through most of the states of our Union, 
and had been three times to Europe, travelling over the greater part of it. 

He married Eloise Floyd Strong, daughter of George W. Strong, of St. George’s 
Manor, Long Island, afterwards an eminent lawyer of New York. 

Mr. Derby leaves four sons and one daughter — Dr. Hasket Derby, oculist ; 
George Derby, counsellor at law; Dr. Richard H. Derby, oculist, of New York ; 
Nelson F loyd Derby, architect, and Lucy Derby. w.c. B. 


. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Epitor requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 


The North American Review. Edited by Atten Toornpike Rice. [Published 
monthly by D. Appleton & Co., New York. Terms: $5.00 per annum.] 


The life of this leading and representative literary review, covers a long period 
in the history of American letters. We speak of life as meaning vitality, and 
force, and influence—and all these belong especially to the old ‘‘ North American.”’ 
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Established originally in 1815 by William Tudor, it soon became the organ of an 
association of the foremost literary gentlemen and scholars of Boston, and early 
received the aid of such brilliant writers of the time as William Tudor, Nathan 
Hale, Richard H. Dana, Edward T, Channing and Jared Sparks. It led a some- 
what varying life up to 1820, when the editorship was assumed by Edward Everett, 
who filled the position for four years. It then became the property of that distin- 

uished scholar and historian, Jared Sparks, by whom it was edited until 1830. 

he Review from its foundation received the contributions of the foremost scholars 
and writers in the country, while of that distinguished number of persons eminent 
for literary, scientific or professional learning who resided in the neighborhood of 
Boston, nearly all were contributors to its pages. Among these may be mentioned 
Chief Justice Shaw, John Adams, Josiah Quincy, Daniel Webster, Judge Story, 
Dr. Bowditch, William H. Prescott, Edward Everett, J. G. Palfrey, William Cul- 
len Bryant, Theophilus Parsons, Caleb Cushing and George Ticknor. In 1830 the 
Review passed under the editorial management of Hon. John G. Palfrey—the now 
venerable historian of New England—who conducted it for seven years. Among 
the distinguished contributors to its pages during this period were Admiral Davis, 
Lewis Cass, Rufus Choate, Prof. Cornelius ©. Felton, Henry R. Schoolcroft and 
J. Lothrop Motley. In 1842 Mr. Francis Bowen became its editor, which service 
was rendered by him until 1854, when he was succeeded by Rev. Andrew P. Pea- 
body, who continued to edit it for a period of ten years. During this period the pages 
of the review were enriched by the contributions of George S. Hillard, Richard H. 

Dana, Jr., Charles Francis Adams, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Sumner, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Henry W. Longfellow. The more recent history of the Re- 
view, which embraces the successive editorial work of James Russell Lowell, Ed- 
ward L. Godkin and Allen Thorndike Rice, is familiar to all scholars; and with 
this modern period new and vigorous writers are furnishing articles to its pages, 
which, as the years go on, will not suffer in comparison with the contributions of 
those brilliant and foundation writers who, in the early days of American litera- 
ture, made this grand old review the synonym of all that was scholarly, and able 
and profound in detters. During the past two years the review, in its monthly 
form—which we are far from approving—bhas treated ina manly way almost every 
vital subject of literature, social science and national polity. The names of some 
of its contributors are new, but they are becoming quite representative, while 
among them are nota few of the foremost scholars of the time—James Anthony 
Froude, Goldwin Smith, Sir James E. Thorold Rogers, George Ticknor Curtis, 
George S. Boutwell, David A. Wells, Francis Parkman, Richard H. Stoddard, Alex- 
ander Winchell, Henry W. Bellows. Of great and special value to all scholars of 
American history and antiquity, is the series of articles now publishing on the ru- 
ined cities of Central America, by M. Désiré Charnay, illustrated by heliotype 
plates, and forming one of the most important contributions to American history 
that has appeared in late years. The introduction to this series by the editor, Mr. 
Rice, which appeared in the number for August last, is a fine example of compact, 
clear and brilliant writing. If less American than formerly in its choice of writers 
and treatment of subjects, and more international—and on this account less 
acceptable to a few readers—it must be remembered that American scholarship 
is more cosmopolitan, and treatment of all great questions bears a more intimate 
relation to the nations, than in the early days of our literature. While being 
somewhat international it is nevertheless truly American, and what is more is the 
pak American Review of Bryant and Irving, Ticknor and Bancroft, Everett and 

opel. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., of Augusta, Me.] 


History of Newton, Massachusetts, Town and City, from its Earliest Settlement to 
the Present Time. 1630 to 1880. By 8S. F. Smita, D.D. Boston: The Ameri- 
can Logotype Company. 1880. (8vo. pp. xi.+-851, with map and illustrations. 
Price $4.50 in cloth; $5.50 in Arabesque leather, ‘and $6.50 in half calf. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co., 283 Washington Street, Boston. ] 


The beautiful city of Newton, with its pictaresque scenery of hill, dale and river, 
its broad shady avenues, its handsome churches, public buildings and private es- 
tates, its neat and well-ordered general appearance, the lovely views on the Charles 
River, as it winds its serpentine coils around three sides of the town, recalling 
Longfellow’s lines, 
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** River! That in silence windest 
Through the meadows bright and free, 
Till at night thy rest thou findest 

In the bosom of the sea !” 
These qualities, together with its quiet air of comfortand repose, might well inspire 
the eloquence of the poet or the skill of the painter, as well as the matter-of-fact 
description of the historian. Newton is in its modern garb one of the finest examples 
of Massachusetts taste, culture and wealth, as exhibited in the development of sub- 
urban cities ; and this fact, coupled with the remarkable natural beauty of its lo- 
cality, render it one of those lovely and attractive spots which the citizens of our 
old Commonwealth may justly look upon with pleasure and with pride. : 

Newton has found an able chronicler in the person of the Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, 
who, although he has not dwelt much upon the local beauty of his subject, has yet 
brought to bear upon it a commendable industry, which the seeker after local his- 
torical facts will readily appreciate. He has followed Dr. Paige to some extent in 
that author’s history of Cambridge, the parent town of Newton. The early history 
and gradual progress of the latter through all the vicissitudes of fortune which 
usually mark the record of our provincial towns, is given with fidelity and justice. 
The various institutions of Newton are described in detail, and the public spirit of 
its citizens is well expressed in the following extract from a portion of the address 
of George H. Jones, Esq., on the occasion oF the transfer of the Newton Free Li- 
brary to the city government, March 16, 1876, which Dr. Smith gives on page 680: 

** The citizens of Newton have ever recognized that public benefits require public 
benevolence, and that the giving must precede the enjoyment of the benefit.’’ 

Some other towns might adopt this idea with advantage. The series of remini- 
scences and sketches of the prominent public men of Newton is made an especial 
feature, and renders the volume of additional interest to the general reader. Por- 
traits of James F. Hyde, William Claflin, Seth Davis, Alden Speare, Otis Pettee, 
the Rev. Joseph Grafton, Alfred L. Baury, D. L. Furber, Barnas Sears, Marshall 
8. Rice, H. J. Ripley, Irah Chase, H. B. Hackett, J. Wiley Edmands, William B. 
Fowle, Alexander H. Rice, A. B. Ely, R. M. Pulsifer, and the author, are given, 
together with illustrations of the various public buildings, and a fac-simile of Dr. 
Smith’s manuscript of his well-known hymn, ‘‘ America.’’ The book is printed in 
style, and altogether adds another worthy volume to the growing list of town 

istories. 


[By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of South Boston, Mass.] 


Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire: Session 1879-80 : 
Vol. xxxii. Liverpool: Adam Holden, 48 Church Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 204.] 
This Society, formed in'1848, now, by a steady rate of progression, ranks among 

the most effective and important of similar societies in England, and probably has 

no superior in any one of them. Confining its researches and publications to mat- 
ters pertaining almost exclusively to the two counties named, it has already done 

a vast amount of good work, both as regards the genera] antiquities and early his- 

tory of the district, and the history of its important families. Its series of publica- 

tions contain much of interest to historical students on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. The contents of the present volume are varied in character, but all of more 
or less permanent value, among which may be specially named an excellent account 
of the Clayton families of Cheshire and of Ireland, by Mr. J. Paul Rylands, Cor- 
responding Member of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society. The number 
of Honorary Members is limited to thirty, and it may be mentioned that at the last 
election two Americans had this honor conferred upon them, in connection with Sir 
Bernard Burke and Mr. Jobn Ruskin. 
[By Col. Joseph L. Chester, LL.D., of London, England.] 


History of the Town of Antrim, New Hampshire, from its Earliest Settlement to 
June 27, 1877, with a brief Genealogical Record of all the Antrim Families. By 
Rev.W. R. Cocurang, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church. Published by the Town. 
Manchester, N. H.: Mirror Steam Job Printing Press. 1880. ([8vo. pp. xxiv.+ 
791. With Portraits, Illustrations and Town Map.] 

The old town of Londonderry, N. H., of which Antrim is one of the numerous 
outgrowths, was in former days one of the most important towns in New Hamp- 
shire, only surpassed by that of Portsmouth. It was settled by some of the best 
material that came over previous to the Revolution—the thrifty and energetic 
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Scotto-Irish colonists from Londonderry, Ireland, from which place the American 
settlement was named. The gallant defence of Londonderry in the old country 
against the army of James II. and in the cause of King William III., in 1689, is 
most vividly described by the Rev. Mr. Cochrane in his introductory chapter to this 
history of Antrim, and forms one of the most interesting features of the book. 

These colonists were Protestants and Presbyterians ; but, though sharing the reli- 

gious beliefs of a large portion of the Massachusetts people, were much misrepre- 
sented by the latter, who entertained a prejudice against them without reason and 
without fact to justify it. The result of this was the loss to Massachusetts of a 
population which would have greatly vitalized and strengthened her power, but 
which sought in the wilderness of New Hampshire for the freedom here denied 

them. Thus established, Londonderry rapidly grew in strength and resources, and 
became the parent of numerous surrounding towns, Antrim being one. One of these 
settlements was made as far west as Cherry Valley, New York. These towns have 

to some extent a common history, and the various vicissitudes incidental to a fron- 
tier life, exposed to Indian warfare, are given by the author with care and accuracy. 
He has also described at some length the complications and disputes arising from 
the question of jurisdiction and proprietary rights to the New Hampshire territory, 
between the descendants of Capt. ide Mason and the Massachusetts authorities. 

Antrim, like Londonderry, derives its name from an lrish town. It appears, 
from Mr. Cochrane’s description, to be very pleasantly located. Its inhabitants 
maintained their ancestral reputation for intelligence, thrift, energy and patriotism. 
When the Lexington alarm sounded the call to arms, every male person capable of 
bearing arms rushed to the front, a record scarcely paralleled in the history of any 
other town ; and this too when the settlement was in its infancy, the rude log houses 
scarcely finished and the farms hardly developed. The gallant General John Stark 
and Col. George Reid are instances, among numerous others, of the patriotism which 
this section of the country produced. 

Mr. Cochrane’s introductory chapter is as full of interest as any in the volume, 
and readers who are in the habit of neglecting introductions will find they have 
missed much important matter by so doing in this instance. The larger portion of 
the book is devoted to genealogical matter, which appears to have been very tho- 
roughly written. Portraits of prominent citizens are given, together with illustra- 
tions of churches and residences. Mr. Cochrane has added a valuable contribution 
to local history by this account of a people who contributed to establish and to make 
up their full share of the sturdy New England character. It isa subject for con- 
gratulation that the circle of » faon town histories is widening, a8 many an impor- 
tant fact is here discovered which has been the object of tedious and often fruitless 
research on the part of the more ambitious historian. : 

[By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq.] 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. .... 1880. .... Washington : 
Government Printing’ Office. 1880. [8vo. No. 1, pp. 27; No.2, pp. 111; No. 
3, pp. 96; No. 4, pp. 106; No. 5, pp. 26.] 

In the Recisrer for July last (xxxiv. 219), the Circulars of this Bureau for the 
year 1879 were noticed. ‘Those issued in 1880 are equally valuable. The subjects 
are as follows: No. 1, College Libraries as Aids to Instruction ; No. 2, Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, Feb. 18-20, 1880; No. 3, Legal Rights of 
Children; No. 4, Rural School Architecture ; No. 5, English Rural Schools. 


The Journal of Education, Boston, Feb. 3, 1881, speaks of the Bureau as follows : 

** The growth of the National Bureau of Education is one of the most remarka- 
ble phenomena of the new order of affairs in Washington. In the face of congres- 
sional neglect, and too often of senseless opposition from North and South, it has 
increased under the intelligent and persistent efforts of Commissioner Eaton, till it 
is now in the condition of an overgrown boy trying to navigate in a suit of clothes 
that was a tight fit five years ago. It is to be hoped that President Garfield, who 
may almost be called the father of this Bureau, and is by all odds our most culti- 
vated president since the second Adams, will follow ap the splendid initiative of 
President Hayes, and bring education so decisively to the front that our government 
will finally establish a distinct department to which the management of t eprepceed 
education land-fund shall be intrusted. But at present the Bureau of Education 
is the only place in the United States where the student can find a collection of doc- 
uments representing the condition of all peoples in this regard.”’ 


VOL. XXxV. 18 
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On Some Curiosities and Statistics of Parish Registers. By the Rev. W. CO. Pien- 
perLeaTa. [H. F. & E. Bull, Printers, Devizes, Wiltshire, England. 8vo. pp. 36.] 
The establishment of parochial or parish Registers in England by royal authority 

in 1538, is one of the fruits of the Reformation in that Isle. Never has this act 

been disapproved. Parliament, on the other hand, has several times interposed and 
amended the system, which is now quite perfect. 

For a period of nearly three hundred and fifty years, the births or baptisms, 
marriages and deaths, the three most important events in the lives of men and wo- 
men, are registered. Of these Registers there are now over eight hundred extant, 
which begin in 1538 and are continued to this day—precious memorials of our 
ancestors. 

The Rev. Mr. Plenderleath, rector of Cherhill, co. Wilts, has prepared and print- 
ed a very interesting and useful historical sketch of the English system of Regis- 
tration, extending from the days of the Reformation to this time. His making a full 
index to his own parish records, led him to look into other parish records, and to 
make note of the many curious things he found there. He very justly concluded 
that his transcripts and statistics were worthy of being brought to the notice of 
antiquaries, and he might have added, of humorists, for it seems that not all is 
‘* serious’ in the records of mortality. A great deal of information is contained 
in these few pages. 

[By Charles W. Tuttle, A.M., of Boston.] 


Collections of the Old Colony Historical Society, No. 2. Papers read before the 
Society, April 7, 1879, and January 12, 1880. [Society seal.]| Taunton, Mass. : 
Published by the Society: Press of C. A. Hack & Son. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 113.] 
The first paper in this pamphlet is by Charles A. Reed, and is entitled ‘‘ ‘The 

Province of Massachusetts Bay in the Seventeenth Century, with a Sketch of Capt. 

Thomas Coram, Founder of the Foundling Hospital in London.’’ Coram was a resi- 

dent of New England in the latter part of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 

eighteenth century, most of the time residing in Taunton. Much interesting matter 
concerning him and the manners and customs in early days in the colony and the 
province of Massachusetts Bay will be found in this paper. 

The second paper is by the Hon. Henry Williams, entitled ‘‘ Was Elizabeth Pool 
the First Purchaser of the Territory and Foundress of Taunton?’ This is an able 
examination of the question. Every fact bearing upon it appears to have been col- 
lected and impartially stated, and the result dispels most of the romance which has 
heretofore invested the settlement of Taunton. Gov. Winthrop in his History of 
New England, under date of 1637, says that Miss Poole began a plantation in that 
year at *‘ Tecticutt .... called after Taunton,’’ and there is a reference to a pur- 
chase by her from the Indians in 1637 in an Indian deed dated July 20, 1686; but 
all other records and documents of an early date appear to be against these state- 
ments. There is, however, some mystery hanging about her connection with the 
settlement of Taunton which we hope will be cleared up. 


Publications of the Civil-Service Reform Association, No.1. Purposes of the Civil- 

Service Reform Association. [New York: 1881. 12mo. pp. 16.] 

The president of the Civil-Service Association is George William Curtis, and its 
secretary Richard L. Dugdale. Its location is 79 Fourth Avenue, New York city. 
Any one desiring to become a member can do so by sending two dollars, the annual 
fee, to the secretary, who will also furnish those who wish to circulate petitions 
to Congress for civil-service reform, with blanks for the purpose. 

The pamphlet before us shows the evils of the spoils system, and points out 
some practical remedies. 


The Boston Almanac and Business Directory, 1881, Vol. 46. (Engraving. ] Samp- 
son, oe Co. No. 155 Franklin Street, Boston. Price $1.00. [24mo. 
pp. 552. 

The first of this series was published in 1836 in a thin 18mo. of only 84 pages. 
The present volume is more than six times as thick, and is improved in other re- 
spects. In our notice of the issue for 1862 (Rxcister, xvi. 387), we gave a his- 
tory of this almanac. We then stated that ‘‘ an index, properly prepared, of mat- 
ters of permanent interest in the volumes from the commencement .... would 
reveal a mass of valuable information of the existence of which few are aware.”’ 
There have since been added nineteen volumes to the twenty-seven then published, 
and the valuable matter has been proportionably increased. 
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Pennsylvania in the War of the Revolution, Battalions and Line, 1775-1783. Edit- 
ed by Jon Brair Linn [and] Wimu1am H. Ectz, M.D. VolumeI. Harrisburg : 
Lane S. Hart, State Printer. 1880. [8vo. pp. 794.] 

Though our own state has neglected to print and thus place beyond the reach of 
accident the honored names of her officers and soldiers, who assisted in establishing 
the independence of our country, we are glad to see that some of the other states 
are not derelict in their duty in this respect. Massachusetts has rich materials in 
her archives illustrating not only the revolutionary war, but her earlier history also ; 
and yet, though she has been lavish in printing documents of ephemeral interest, 
she has done little within the past quarter of a century to preserve in print these 
invaluable papers, and thus disseminate among her people the proud record they 
bear to the worth of their ancestors. 

‘The book before us forms the tenth volume of the Pennsylvnia Archives now 
in the course of publication. This and the eleventh volume yet to be issued, will 
contain the names of the officers and soldiers from Pennsylvania in the Revolution- 
ary war, and the Orderly Books of the Pennsylvania line. The rosters of the several 
battalions and regiments are given separately, with a history of each prefixed. Nu- 
merous portraits and autographs of officers, plans of battles, etc., are given. It 
must have cost much time a) labor to collect so full lists as are here given, to col- 
late the varying original rolls and correct the errors which are always found. The 
editors deserve great credit for the satisfactory manner in which they have per- 
formed their task. Both of them have gained reputations as authors. Dr. Egle is 
the author of the History of Pennsylvania, noticed in the Recister (xxxi. 136), 
and is a painstaking and thorough investigator of American history. We shall 
again refer to this work. 


Proceedings of the New England Methodist Historical Society at the First Annual 
Meeting, January 17, 1881. |Seal. Motto: ‘‘ Occultus non Extinctus.’’] Boston : 
Society’s Rooms, 36 Bromfield Street. 1881. [8vo. pp. 24.] 

We fraternally and cordially welcome to the ever expanding field of history and 
of knowledge this new organization composed of members connected with one of 
the must respectable, rapidly developing and influential religious denominations of 
the country. The object of this association, in the words of its constitution, article 
2, **shall be to found and perpetuate a library of books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts, and a collection of portraits and relics of the past; to maintain a readin 
room ; to preserve whatever shall illustrate the history and promote the interests o 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.’? Among its officers may be mentioned, ex-Gov. 
William Claflin, LL.D., of Newton, President, and our friend and associate, Wil- 
lard S. Allen, A.M., of East Boston, librarian. May the progress and success of 
the society be commensurate with its laudable undertakings. 

[Communicated by William B. Trask, Esq., of Boston.] 


Lancashire Inquisitions returned into the Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
now existing in the Public Record Office, London. Stuart Period, Part I., 1 
to 11 James 1. Edited by J. Paut Rytanps, F.S.A. Printed for the Record So- 
ciety. 1880. [8vo. pp. 320.] 

This is the third volume of the publications of the Record Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, the first volume of which was noticed in April last (Recisrsr, 
xXxiv. 221). 

The value of Inquisitions as materials for genealogy is too well known to require 
any explanation. Those in this book have a peculiar interest to the people of New 
England, as many of her first settlers came soe Lancashire, and the period here 
selected (1603-1614) is that just preceding their emigration. The abstracts here 
given were made from the original Latin by Mr. John A. C. Vincent. 

The editor, Mr. Rylands, has prefixed an Introduction containing much inter- 
esting information concerning these records. A good index is given. 


History of the Colony of New Haven to its Absorption into Connecticut. By Ep- 
warp E. Atwater. New Haven: Printed for the Author. 1881. [8vo. pp. ix. 
+611. Maps and Illustrations. For sale by Lee & Shepard and A. Williams & 
Co. Price $4.00.) 

The little colony of New Haven, with its half dozen towns, had such a brief in- 
dependent career that its existence is scarcely known save to a few diligent workers 
in the historic field. Its history, commencing in April, 1638, was terminated at the 
close of the year 1664, a period of little more than a quarter of a century, by its 
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unconditional surrender to its neighbor Connecticut, to avoid falling under the do- 
minion of New York. Even in that short period, however, its influence was such as to 
have an important effect on the destinies of the adjacent territory. If the New Ha- 
ven colony had not existed, it is probable that an attempt would have been made 
with a ter prospect of success, to make the Connecticut river the boundary be- 
tween New York and New England. Nor must we forget that it was to a son of one 
of its founders that we owe the second New England university, the influence of 
which has contributed so much to mould the life and character of many of our 
prominent men. 

The object of the author was to bring more fully to the view of ‘‘ the community 
in which he lived ’* the history of this little colony, and well and worthily has he 
accomplished his design, not only to that community but to the general historical 
reader of New England. His two maps of New Haven and Milford are exceedingly 
interesting, as by them the landed property of each of the original settlers may be 
easily located. His description of the attempts to capture Goffe and Whalley by 
the regicide-hunters of Charles I1., and the devices to shield these sturdy republi- 
cans by Gov. Leete and others, will be read with much pleasure. The entire work 
is written with care, thoroughness and ability. It is clearly printed and neatly 
bound, and altogether makes a very desirable volume and a worthy accession to 
our historical literature. 

[By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of Boston.] 


Light thrown by the Jesuits upon hitherto Obscure Points of Early Maryland History. 

.-.- By Rev. Epwarp D. Neu. [8vo. pp. 9.] 

We have often borne testimony to the value of the labors of the Rev. Mr. Neill in 
American historical literature. The present paper was read last year before the 
Department of American History of the Minnesota Historical Society. Mr. Neill 
finds in the recently published ‘* Records of the English Society of Jesus,’’ new 
facts illustrating the early history of Maryland, and confirming the opinion pre- 
viously expressed by him, that the old story found in school histories and other 
works, that Maryland was ‘‘ a. Roman Catholic Colony and the first home of reli- 
gious liberty upon the continent of North America’”’ is not true. 


Journal of the Voyage of the ‘* Missionary Packet,’’ Boston to Honolulu, 1826. 
By James HunNeweLt. With Maps and Plates and a Memoir. Charlestown : 
1880. [Royal 4to. pp. 77. Edition 100 copies only.] 

The editor of this handsome book is Mr. James F. Hunnewell, son of the author 
of the journal here printed. It forms No. 8 of his “‘ Privately Printed Works.” 
Ten years ago Mr. Hunnewell was invited to write for the Recister an account of 
his father and his voyage to Honolulu. That account was not prepared, however, 
till recently, and he i preferred to issue it as a separate work, with the journal in 
full to accompany it. 

The author of the journal was the commander of the ‘‘ Missionary Packet,” a 
small vessel of about forty tons, sent out by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions to the Sandwich Islands for the use of missionaries there. It 
sailed from Boston January 18, and arrived at Honolulu October 21, 1826, making 
the passage in about nine months, including stoppages at several ports on the way. 

Capt. Hunnewell resided four years in the Sandwich Islands, engaged in mercan- 
tile business, and then returned to Charlestown, which place he reached in April, 
1831. Here he resided till May, 1869, when he died at the ripe age of seventy-five. 

The book throws light upon the character and condition of the people of the 
Sandwich Islands half a century ago. It is illustrated by several well executed 
heliotypes, among them a drawing of the ** Missionary Packet,” a portrait of 
png Hunnewell, a portrait of king Kamehamehua I., and a view of Honolulu in 
1837. 


New England Historic, Genealogical Society. Proceedings on the Twenty-Fifth Day 
of October, 1880, Commemorative of the Organization of the Government of Mas- 
sachusetts under the Constitution on the Twenty-Fifth Day of October, 1730, to- 
gether with the Proceedings at the State House and at the City Hall on the Same 
Day. [Society’s Seal.] Boston: The Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street. 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 67. Price 25 cts.] 

The 25th of October last was the centenary of the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
one hundred years having that day been completed since the organization of the 
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state government under a constitution. Gov. Long issued a proclamation on the 
18th of that month, recommending the people to take appropriate notice of the 
event. He also instituted a commemorative service at the State House, at which he 
made a brief speech, and ex-president Hopkins, of Williams College, made a 
fitting prayer. Flags were displayed and cannon were fired; and the Old State 
House in Boston, where the state government had been organized in 1780, was deco- 
rated, by the city authorities, with flags and inscriptions. 

The New England Historic, Genealogical Society held a special meeting to com- 
memorate the event, which President Wilder opened by a brief speech, and at which 
Messrs. William W. Wheildon, Thomas C. Amory and Nathaniel F. Safford read 
excellent papers on topics suggested by the occasion. The pamphlet before us con- 
tains the proceedings with the president’s speech, the papers of Messrs. Wheildon, 
an | and Safford in full, and some extracts from the Massachusetts records fur- 
nished by Mr. David Pulsifer, showing the transition from a provincial to a state 
government. It also contains the doings by the state and city in honor of the day, 
including Gov. Long’s proclamation and speech, and Dr. Hopkins’s prayer. Besides 
this, there are other matters, particularly an elaborate article by Mr. Wheildon, 
which appeared in the Sunday Herald, Oct. 3, 1880, calling attention to the event. 


Reply to Francis Brinley on the Claims of Hon. John P. Bigelow as Founder of the 
vston Public Library. By Timotuy Bicerow. Read before the Boston Antiqua- 
rian Club, May 11, 1880. Boston: Tolman & White, Printers, 383 Washington 

Street. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 50.] 

This isa caustic reply toa communication from the Hon. Francis Brinley, of 
Newport, R. 1., read at a previous meeting of the Boston Antiquarian Club, in 
which the claims of the friends of the Hon. John Prescott Bigelow that. he was 
the founder of the Boston Public Library were controverted. The author, who is 
a nephew of Mr. Bigelow, and familiar with the incidents in his life, has been in- 
defatigable in collecting new facts bearing upon the point at issue. We think 
that the evidence here presented shows that the idea of giving the Bigelow Fund to 
the city for a public library originated with Mayor Bigelow himself, and that if 
this is considered the origin of the Public Library, of which however we have seri- 
ous doubts, the claims of his friends are well founded. 


Annals of the Town of Mendon from 1659 to 1880. Compiled by Joun G. Mercatr, 
M.D., Member of the New England Historic, Genealogical, and American Anti- 
quarian Societies. Providence, R.I.: E.D. Freeman & Co. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 
vii.+723. Published by the Town.] 


This book is just what it purports to be, a vast storehouse of facts extending 
from the earliest settlement of Mendon to the present day, with such explanations 
as are requisite to render intelligible the subject matter. A repository of local 
wisdom, not interesting to the general reader, not a book to be read through twice, 
but one which -will always be valuable to establish a mooted question, or fix a date. 
Its value to the general historian consists in its reference to those residents of Men- 
don who were connected with other towns. It forms one more “brick ’’ for the 
et history of Massachusetts yet to come, when all the town histories shall 

ave been written. But in every book-case in the town of Mendon this book should 
have an honored place ; the children should be taught to refer to it, and perpetu- 
ate the ancient landmarks of the town, and keep in remembrance the former days. 

Though the town records are silent concerning one great event in the history of 
Mendon, the attack on the place by the Indians, yet the compiler has carefully 
pointed to the sources of information contained in contemporaneous writings, 80 
that the historic taste of the young may be encouraged and a love for research 
engendered. 

That great repository of town histories, so often drawn upon and yet so inexhaust- 
ible, the State Archives, have been patiently searched and pertinent matter has 
been accurately transcribed. 

The page of the book is not so elegant as the History of Andover, Mass., and there 
are a few errors, probably typographical. In place of the picture of the ‘* sword 
in hand money,’’ which has no local connection with Mendon, we should much have 
preferred a copy of the ancient survey of 1713, or a plan of Mendon with its sur- 
rounding towns. 

The absence of an index of names in any town history will reduce its usefulness 
one half. We know that the marriage of Mathias Puffer, who afterwards resided 
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in Milton, is somewhere in this book, but we shall never read the book through 
again to find it; life is too short; we must resign to the professional genealogist 
such tasks. 

As the book was published by the town and not the compiler, the heliotype of 
John G. Metcalf, M.D., is appropriately placed in the front of the book. 

[By Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton, Mass.} 


Weymouth Historical Society. The Original Journal of General Solomon Lovell, 
kept during the Penobscot Expedition, 1779, with a Sketch of his Life by Giupert 
Nasu. Together with the Proceedings of the Society for 1879-80. Published by 
the Weymouth Historical Society. 1881. [No. I. 8vo. pp. 127. With 4 Alber- 
types. Edition limited.] 

The value of local historical societies is shown in various ways. The field ma 
be somewhat limited, but such a society developes well the history of its own local- 
ity. Its researches are of interest to the citizens and of value to future generations ; 
and also of rich worth to students of early genealogy and history. Such an organ- 
ization is the Weymouth Historical Society, in a town which dates its settlement 
back to 1622. Its organization has been recent, but its labors have been extended. 
It has made the Weymouth Gazette, the local weekly paper, its medium of commu- 
nication. But before us is its first publication in book form. It is the original 
Journal of one of Weymouth’s prominent citizens, who was active in various parts 
of the Revolution, together with a sketch of his life and genealogy of his family. 
The first part of the volume is devoted to a resumé of work of the the society from 
its organization until the close of the year 1880. The original journal has been in 
possession of the family, and the society, recognizing its interest, and the new light 
which it threw upon the Penobscot expedition, has produced it for the historical 
public. Mr. Nash, the editor, has taken great pains in studying this unfortunate 
exploit, examining all the records in the archives of the Commonwealth bearing upon 
the subject, and sifting the many statements made at the time. And though 
Gen. Lovell is his hero, yet he considers the claims made against him before his 
judgment is given. The exoneration of Lovell, who commanded the land forces, 
and the censuring, by the court of inquiry, of Commodore Saltonstall, who com- 
manded the ships of war, for the disastrous ending of the expedition, is dwelt upon 
with conciseness, yet with sufficient fulness to make this work one of authority 
among students’ of the revolutionary epoch of our nation’s existence. ‘Lhis is the first 
publication of the Society, but it has begun well. The typographical work is of 
the first order. It has a superb index, embracing the names of subjects treated, places 
and individuals mentioned, and withal, foot-notes showing the sources of important 
information. Weymouth has a long history, and in due time we may hope its full 
development by this society. 

[ By the Rev. Anson Titus, Jr., of Weymouth, Mass.] 


Reminiscences of Two Years with the Colored Troops. By J. M. Avpeman (late 
Captain Fourteenth R. 1. Heavy Artillery, Colored). Providence: N. Bangs 
Williams & Co. 1880. [Fep. 4to. pp. 38, paper, price 50 cts.] 

This is the 7th number of the second series of ‘‘ Personal Narratives of Events in 
the War of the Rebellion, being Papers read before the Rhode Island Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Historical Society.’’ The first two numbers of this series were noticed in the 
RegcIsTER (xxxiv. 222, 341) at the time of their appearance. 

The author of the present work is the Rhode Island Secretary of State. He has 
written an interesting narrative of his service as a captain of colored troops for two 
years in Louisiana. 


Society of the Fifty-First Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers. Records of 
the Proceedings of the First Annual Reunion, held at Norristown, Pa., Sept. 17, 
1880. Harrisburg, Pa.: Lane S. Hart. 1880. [8vo. pp. 47.] 

This society was organized at Norristown on the 17th of September last by the 
surviving members of the regiment. The present pamphlet contains the proceed- 
ings, constitution and by-laws, with a list of the comrades present and the oration, 
which was delivered by Capt. J. Merrill Linn; a heroic poem by Mr. George N. Cor- 
son, and letters from distinguished persons who could not attend the reunion. The 
first colonel of this regiment, which did good service in the war for the union, was 
John Frederick Hartranft, since a major-general and governor of Pennsylvania. 
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Inventio Fortunata. Arctic Explorations, with an Account of Nicholas of Lynn. 
Read before the American Geographical Society, Chickering Hall, May 15, 1880. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Society. By B.F. De Costa. New York. 
188i. [8vo. pp. 36.] - 

William Blackstone in his Relation to Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Reprinted 
from The Churchman of September 25th and October 2d, 1880. [Motto.] By the 
Rev. B. F. De Costa. New York: M.H. Mallory & Co. 1880. [12mo. pp. 24.] 


Here are two pamphlets by our valued correspondent, the Rev. B. F. De Costa, 
which have recemtly been issued. 

The first is on the history of early arctic explorations, with special reference to Ni- 
cholas of Lynn, who flourished in the reign of Edward I1I. His ‘‘ Inyentio Fortuna- 
ta,’’ referred to by writers soon after his day, but of which no copy is known to be in 
existence, is supposed by Mr. De Costa to be transformed into Juventius Fortuna- 
tus, and quoted as an author in the Life of Columbus attributed to Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus. Mr. De Costa, as our readers are aware, has given much time to research 
upon early maps and maritime discovery, and all that he writes upon these subjects 
is valuable. 

The pamphlet on William Blackstone, or as he spelled his own name, Blaxton, 
the first settler of Boston, presents him to us vividly as a clergyman of the Episco- 

lchurch. The first of the two articles here reprinted from the Churchman shows 

imas ‘‘ The First Churchman of Boston and the Founder of the City ;’’ the sec- 
ond, as ‘** The First Churchman in Rhode Island and the Original Settler of the 
State.”’ 


Fifth Report of the Record Commissioners. [City Seal.] Boston: Rockwell & 
Churchill, City Printers, No, 39 Arch Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 187.] 

A Report of the Record Commissioners containing the Roxbury Land and Church 
Records. [City Seal.] Boston: Rockwell & Churchill. .... 1881. [8vo. pp. 221.] 
We have here two more reports of the Record Commissioners (Rxcister, Xxxi. 

347; xxxii. 110; xxxiii. 264: xxxv. om 5 which show that the Commissioners have 

no difficulty in finding valuable historical matter to print. 

The Fifth Report is a reprint of the articles which the late Nathaniel I. Bowditch 
furnished in 1855 to the Boston Evening Transcript, under the signature of 
** Gleaner,”’ giving the history of certain estates in Boston. 

The contents of the next Report are shown by the title-page. The next volume, 
we are informed, will soon be issued, and will contain a continuation, from the sec- 
ond report, of the records of the old town of Boston. 

Weare glad to learn that the labors of the commissioners are appreciated by the 
city authorities as well as the public. 


Pageute from Remarks of Twenty-Five Years in Every Quarter of the Globe, on 
lectricity, Magnetism, Aeroliths and Various other Phenomena ¥ Nature, &c. 

al 

f 


c. §c. By Wittiam Princte Green, R. N. Sold at Egerton’s 
ry, Whitehall. 1833. [8vo. pp. v.+vi.+24.] 

Though this is not a recent publication, it is noticed here as it contains some 
American genealogy not referred to in genealogical indexes. The author, Lieut. 
William P. Green, of the Royal Navy, was a besoye of the Rev. Joseph*® Green, of 
Salem Village, now Danvers, Mass. (Recisrer, xv. 106), through Benjamin,* who 
married Margaret Peirce (RecisTer, xxix. 279); and Benjamin,® his father, who 
married Susanna Wenman. The ‘* Biography and Genealogy of the Author” is 
rinted on pages i. to vi. Portions of the genealogy are probably derived from tra- 
ition, and are not to be relied on. 


The History of the Morison or Morrison Family, with most of the ‘* Traditions of the 
Morrisons ’’ (Clan Mac Ghillemhuire), Hereditary Judges of Lewis, by Capt. F. 
W. L. Thomas of Scotland, and a Record of the Descendants of the Hereditary 
Judges to 1880; a Complete History of the Morison Settlers of Londonderry, 
N. H., of 1719, and their Descendants, with Genealogical Sketches. Also of the 
Brentwood, Nottingham and Sanbornton, N. H., Morisons, and Branches of the 
Morisons who settled in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Nova Scotia, and 
Descendants of the Morison of Preston Grange, Scotland, and other Families. 
By Lzonarp A. Morrison. [Motto.) Boston, Mass.: A. Williams & Co., 283 
Washington Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 468. Price $3.] 

—- of the Macdonald Family. Edition B. Comprising all Names obtained 
up to February, 1876. [Oblong quarto, pp. 123.] 


ilitary Libra- 
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Contributions to the Early History of Bryan McDonald and Family, settlers in 1689 
on Red Clay Creek, Mill Creek Hundred (or Township), Newcastle County, Dela- 
ware. Together with a Few Biographical Sketches and Other Statistics of General 
Interest to their Lineal Descendants. By Frank V. McDonatp. A.B., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. San Francisco: Winterburn & Co., Printers and 
Electrotypers. 1879. [4to. pp. 65.] 

Supplement No. 1 to Edition B of the MacDonald Genealogy, containing Records of 
the Descendants of Jesse Peter, one of the Pioneer Settlers near Mackville, Wash- 
ington County, Kentucky ; Together with a Few Remarks an the Early History of 
the Peter Family, and whatever other Information of Value concerning this Branch 
of the Name could be collected up to February 25, 1880. Compiled and Edited by 
Frank V. Mc Donatp, A. B., Harvard Law Student, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1880. [Royal 4to. pp. 72.] 

A History of the Heard Family of Wayland, Mass. By Joun H. Epwarps. Illus- 
trated by Heliotypes. [Motto.] Boston: Printed for Private Circulation. 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 61.] 

The Lathrop Family Tree. Collected and Arranged by Joun Larturop, Buffalo, 
| & [Broadside.} 

Dolor Davis. A Sketch of his Life; with a Record of his Earlier Descendants. 
By Horace Davis. Printed for Private Distribution. 1881. [8vo. pp. 46.] 

Paine Family Records: A Journal of Genealogical and Biographical Information 
respecting the American Families of Payne, Paine, Payn, gc. New York: 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 202.] 

A Genealogical Register of the Descendants of Moses Cleveland of Woburn, Mass., 
an Emigrant in 1635 from England, with a Sketch of the Clevelands of Virginia 
and the Carolinas. By James Butter CLEVELAND, of Oneonta, N.Y. [Arms.] 
Albany, N. Y.: Munsell, Printer, 82 State Street. 1881. [Part 1. 8vo. pp. 48.] 


The title of the first book on our list shows fully the contents of the volume. It 
is intended to present all that the author could obtain by the most assiduous re- 
search and correspondence concerning the genealogy of the various branches of the 
Morrisons in this country, and also concerning their Scottish ancestry. A pam- 

hiet on the last subject by Capt. F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., vice-president of the 

iety of Antiquaries of Scotland, entitled ‘* Traditions of the Morrisons,’’ is re- 
printed, with a few omissions, in full. The larger part of the book is devoted to 
the posterity of the Scotch [rish settlers of the name at Londonderry, N. H., of 
whom there were several. Their descendants have done honor to the sturdy race 
from which they descended. The work is a model of industry, and is arranged in 
a clear and intelligible manner, besides having excellent indexes. There are twenty 
illustrations. One is a map of Londonderry, showing the residences of the Morri- 
son settlers and some of their descendants; three are views of buildings, and the 
rest are portraits. 

The three books by Mr. McDonald on the McDonald family of Delaware, and the 
Peter family of Kentucky, do credit to the compiler. They contain much interest- 
ing biographical and genealogical matter relating to the branches of the two fami- 
lies to which they are devoted. They are well prepared and brought out ina fine 
style, with excellent portraits and other illustrations. 

The Heard family, recorded in the next book, is descended from Zachariah Heard, 
who is found early in the last century in Cambridge, Mass., whence he removed to 
Wayland. The first portion of the book is devoted to biographical sketches, and 
this is followed by systematically arranged genealogy. Other matter connected 
with the family is appended. It is illustrated by heliotype portraits. 

The Lathrop Family Tree is well executed. The date of publication is not given, 
but it was probably in 1867, as we find it here stated that the lines given in this 
tree are ‘‘ believed to be complete to January, 1867.’’ From this family are de- 
scended many eminent men bearing this and other surnames. President Grant and 
Motley the historian are said to be descendants, and so is Gen. Benedict Arnold. 

The Davis genealogy is by the Hon. Horace Davis, of San Francisco, a member of 
Congress from California in the forty-fifth and forty-sixth Congresses. We can tes- 
tify to the thoroughness with which he has made his researches into the history of 
Dolor Davis, his immigrant ancestor. He gives 27 pages to his biography, most 
of which has never before appeared in print, and he has cleared up many obscure 
points about this subject. No attempt is made to give a complete genealogy, but 
what is given is full and precise as to names and dates, and is clearly arranged. 
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The first volume of the Paine Family Records has, since our last notice of this 
quarterly periodical (Recisrer, xxxiv. 234), been completed by the publication of 
two more numbers (the seventh and eighth for May and August), a title-page and 
very full indexes. The publication of this work was commenced in November, 1878, 
by br. Paine, of New York city, who had before issued at Albany, 1857-59, eight 
numbers of a similar work. The January number of a new volume has since been 
issued, filled with interesting matters like its predecessors. 

The genealogy of the Cleveland family, of which the first number has just been 
issued, bids fair to be a most valuable work. Thirty years ago the late Professor 
Nehemiah Cleveland, LL.D., assisted by his brother-in-law, Rev. Oliver A. Taylor, 
undertook to prepare such a work. Their materials have been placed by these fam- 
ilies in the hands of the compiler of the present work, and they have probably assist- 
ed him materially in his labors. ‘This number contains an account of the origin of 
the name and the early generations of the descendants of Moses' Cleveland. The 
work is arranged according to the plan used in the RecisrErR. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


PRESENTED TO THE NEw ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL Socrety, To Marcu 1, 
1881. 


I. Publications written or edited by Members of the Society. 

Address of His Excellency John D. Long to the two branches of the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, Jan. 6, 1881. Boston: Rand, Avery & Co., Printers to the Commonwealth, 117 
Franklin St. 1881. [8vo. pp. 58.] 

The Old and New Republican Parties; their origin, similitude and progress from the 
administration of Washington to that of Rutherford B. Hayes. By Stephen M. Allen, 
surviving presiding officer of the Worcester Convention, July 20, 1854. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers, 41 and 45 Franklin Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 343.] 

The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Notes upon a Denarius of 
Augustus Cesar. A paper read before the society Feb. 5, 1880, by Henry Phillips, Jr., cor- 
responding secretary. [Seal.] Reprinted from the American Journal of Numismatics. 
1880. [8vo. pp. 7.] 

The Young Folks’ Cyclopzedia of Persons and Places, by John D. Champlin, Jr., with 
numerous illustrations. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1881. [8vo. pp. 936. This 
is a companion volume to the author’s “ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things,” 
noticed in the RecisTER, xxxiv. 425.] 

A Tour in Both Hemispheres; or Travels around the World. By Eugene Vetromile, 
D.D., Apostolic Missionary. New York: D. & J. Sadler & Co., Publishers, 31 Barclay 
Street. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 502.] 

Bibliography of Charlestown, Massachusetts, and Bunker Hill, by James F. Hunnewell. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Company. 1880. [8vo. pp. 100.] 

On giving Names to Towns and Streets. By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., 381 Washington St. 1880. |8vo. pp. 19.] 

Memoir of Hon. Sumner Wilde, LL.D., Justice of Supreme Court of Massachusetts- 

Read at Dartmouth Commencement, June, 1880, at the request of the alumni.) By Hon. 
athan Crosby, LL.D., of Lowell, Mass., of class of 1820. Concord, N. H.: Printed by 
the Republican Press Association. 1881. [8vo. pp. 26.] 

Address in Memory of Hon. Ira Perley, LL.D., late Chief Justice of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of New Hampshire, pronounced before the Alumni Association of Dartmouth 
College, June 23, 1880, by Charles H. Bell. Concord: Printed by the Republican Press As- 
sociation. 1881. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

American Journal of Numismatics and Bulletin of American Numismatic and Archso- 
logical Societies. January, 1881. [Seal.] Boston: Published by the Boston Numismatic 
Society. Quarterly. [8vo. pp. 72. 

Old Times. A Magazine devoted to the preservation and publication of documents relat- 
ing to the early history of North Yarmouth, Maine. . . . . Also genealogical records of the 
seg families and biographical sketches of the most distinguished residents of the town. 

ol. 5, No. 2. Augustus W. Corliss, Yarmouth, Me, April 1, 1881. [8vo. pp. 649-694.] 

New York Tribune Extra, No. 79. Patriotism and Piety, the inspiration and guardian 

of “ nation. A Thanksgiving sermon by the Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows. 1880. 

vO. pp. 7. 

Anniversary and Historical Sermon preached in the Eliot Congregational Church, Law- 
rence, Mass., March 14, 1880, by Rev. John H. Barrows. Printed by George S. Merrill 
and Crocker, Lawrence. [8vo. pp. 29.] 
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Finding List of the Providence Public Library. 1880. [By W. E. Foster, librarian.] 
Providence: E. L. Freeman & Co., Printers to the State. 1880. [8vo. pp. 218.| 

The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Necrology for 1880. By 
Charles Henry Hart, historiographer. [Reprinted from the Proceedings for 1880. Phila- 
delphia, 1881. [8vo. pp. 12.] 


Il. Other Publications. 

“The memory of the just is blessed.”—Proverbs x. 7. A Sermon preached in the First 
Reformed Church in Boston (Somerset St. near Beacon), by the pastor, Rev. James M. Gray, 
Nov. 14, 1880, in memory of Rev. Samuel Cutler, founder and first pastor of that church. 
a by request. Boston: J. W. Robinson, Printer, 64 Federal Street. 1880. [8vo, 
Pp. 16. 

A Sermon preached by Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D., before the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, at the seventy-first annual meeting, held in Lowell, Mass., 
Oct. 5, 1880. Boston: Beacon Press, Thomas Todd, Printer, cor. Beacon and Somerset 
Streets. 1880. [8vo. pp. 18.] 

Celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary of the Settlement of Boston, 
Sept. 17, 1880. [Seal.] Boston: Printed by order of the City Council. mp cco L xxx. 
[Royal 8vo. pp. 172.] 

Annual meeting of the New London County Historical Society, with secretary’s report. 
November 29, 1880. New London: Telegram Print, Green Street. [16mo. pp. 12.] 

Catalogus Senatus Academici et eorum qui munera et officia gesserunt, quique aliquo 
— exornati fuerunt in Collegio Tuftensi, Medfordiz in Republica Massachusettensis. 

ostoniz : Johanne S. Spooner, Typographo. mp ccc L xxx. [8vo. pp. 23.] 

Our American Hash : a Satire in Prose and Verse, by John M. Dagnell, author of seve- 
ral epic and other lyrical, national and narrative poems. Illustrated. New York: Pub- 
lished by the author. 1880. [8vo. pp. 11.] 

Harvard University. Library Bulletin, No.17. January Ist, 1881. Vol. II. No. 4. 
[8vo. pp. 94-128.] 

One hundred and fiftieth Annual Report, made September 29th, 1880, to the company of 
the Redwood Library and Athenzum, Newport, R.I. Newport: Davis & Pitman, Book 
and Job Printers. 1881. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

Collections of the Old Colony Historical Society, No.2. Read before the Society Jan- 
uary 12, 1880. [Seal.] Taunton, Mass.: Published by the Society. Press of C. A. Hack 
& Son. 1880. [8vo. pp. 19.] 

The sixty-first Annual Catalogue of the officers and students of Colby University (Wa- 
terville College until 1867) for the academic year 1880-81. Waterville: Printed for the 
University. 1881. [8vo. pp. 39.] 

Did the Louisiana Purchase extend to the Pacific ocean? and our title to Oregon? By 
tro. J. —* Ph.D. New York: Clark & Maynard, Publishers, 5 Barclay St. 1881. 

vO. pp. 8. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Twenty-Seventh Annual Report. Submitted to 
the annual meeting, January 3, 1881. Gen. Simeon Mills in the chair. David Atwood, 
State Journal, Printer and Stereotyper. [8vo. pp. 31.] 

Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware. III. Some account of William Usseliux 
and Peter Minuit, two individuals who were instrumental in establishing the first perma- 
nent colony in Delaware, by Joseph J. Mickley, The Historical Society of Delaware, Wil 
mington. 1881. [8vo. pp. 27.] 

A Brief History of the Chicago Historical Society, together with Constitution and By- 
Laws, and list of Officers and Members. . . . [Seal.] Chicago: Fergus Printing Co. 
1881. [8vo. pp. 31.] 

No. XI. Records of the Proprietors of Worcester, Massachusetts. Edited by Franklin 
P. Rice. In four parts. Part. III. [Seal.] Worcester, Mass.: The Worcester Society of 
Antiquity. 1881. U.S.A. CV. 8vo. pp. 153-240,] 

Memorial Record of the Fathers of Wisconsin, containing sketches of the lives and ca- 
reer of the members of the Constitutional Conventions of 1846 and 1847-8, with a histor 
of early settlements in Wisconsin. a by H. A. Tenney and David Atwood. Mad- 
ison, Wis.: Published by David Atwood. 1880. [8vo. pp. 399.] 

Proceedings of the twelfth and thirteenth annual meetings of the New Hampshire Press 
Association, held at Concord, N. H., January 17, 1879, and January 19, 1880. Concord: 
Printed by the Republican Press Association. 1881. |8vo. pp. 24.] 

List of Members of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, including a complete 
roll of the original members, with brief biographies compiled from the records of the Soci- 
ety 4 other original sources. [Seal.] Boston: Printed for the Society. 1880. [8vo. 
pp. 91. . 

History of the Michigan State Reform School since its organization up to January lst, 
1880. Lansing: W. 8. George & Co., State Printers and Binders. 1880. [8vo. pp. 14.] 
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Memorial Tribute. Livingston M. Glover, D.D., late pastor of the first Presbyterian 
Church, Jacksonville, Illinois. Printed at the office of the Daily Journal. 1880. [8vo. 
pp- 55.] 

The Michigan Association of Surveyors and Civil Engineers, organized at Lansing, March 
25, 1880. [8vo. pp. 19.] 

Reminiscences of Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe, and a review of the Science o 
Phrenology, from the period of its discovery by Dr. Gall to the time of the visit of George 
Combe to the United States, 1838, 1840. By Nahum Capen, LL.D. New York: Fowler & 
Wells, Publishers, 753 Broadway. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1881. [8vo. pp. 262.] 


A Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organizations of Boston, together with 
‘“* Legal Suggestions,” ‘* Health Hints,” ‘ Suggestions to Visitors,” etc. Prepared by the 
aoe Charities. Boston : A. Williams & Co., 283 Washington Street. 1880. [8vo. 
pp- 182. 

Memoir of Governor Andrew, with personal reminiscences, by Peleg W. Chandler. To 
which are added two hitherto unpublished literary discourses and the valedictory ad- 
dress. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. [8vo. pp. 298.] 


Sketch of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society of Wilkesbarre, by C. Ben 
Johnson. Reprinted from the “ Sunday News-Dealer.” Christmas edition. 1880. [8vo. 
pp. 7.] 

Catalogue of the officers and students of Williams College for the year 1880-81. Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.: James T. Robinson & Son, Book and Job Printers and blank-book 
manufacturers, North Adams, Mass. 1880. [8vo. pp. 37.] 


Reminiscences of Thomas Vernon, an American Loyalist: Royal Postmaster at Newport 
from about 1745 to 1775 or ’76, and for twenty years Registrar of the Court of Vice-Admi- 
ralty. [8vo. pp. 51.] 

Charles Hammond and Academy Life. By Elbridge Smith. [Reprinted from Barn- 
ard’s Journal of Education.] 


Eleventh Annual Reunion of the Association of the Graduates of the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, New York, June 17, 1880. East Saginaw, Mich.: E, W. Lyon, 
Publisher, Washington Avenue. 1880. [8vo. pp. 116.] 

Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . . . Special Commu- 
nications, October 1, 1880, and December 4, 1880. Annual Communication, Dec. 8, 1880. 
Stated Communication, December 28, 1880 . . . Boston: Press of Rockwell & Church- 
ill, 39 Arch St. 1881. [8vo. pp. 285.] 

Contributions of the Old Residents’ Historical Association. Lowell, Mass. Organization, 
December 21, 1868. Yol. II. No. 1. Lowell, Mass.: Stone, Bacheller & Livingston, 
Printers, No. 18 Jackson Street. 1850. [8vo. pp. 108.] 

Seventieth Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, presented at the meeting held at Lowell, Mass., Oct. 5-8, 1880. Boston: Printed at 
the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1880. [8vo. pp. 138.] 

Worcester County Musical Association, twenty-third Annual Festival. Programmes of 
Concerts . . . Mechanics Hall, Worcester, Mass,, Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 41.] _ 

Pierre Lestoile. Greece and the Times. Reprinted from Minerva for October, 1880. 
Rome: Office of Minerva, 56 Piazza Monticitorio. 1880. [8vo. pp. 20.] 

Brief Biographies of Ruling Elders inthe First Presbyterian Church, Alleghany, during 
the first fifty years of its history, portions of which were read at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the church, February 26, 1880. By Elliot E. Swift, D.D. Pittsburgh: Printed by Jackson 
& McEwen, cor. Wood Street and Third Avenue. 1880. [8vo. pp. 48.] 

The New German Crusade. A lecture by Robert Collyer, delivered in the Church of 
the Messiah, New York, December 26, 1880. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth 
Avenue, 1881. [8vo. pp. 21.] 

Third Report (1880) of Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University. [8vo. pp. 13.] 

Complete Education ; an address delivered at the annual commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, July 1, 1880. By Rt. Rev. Samuel S. Harris, D.D., LL D., Bishop of 
Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Published by the Board of Regents, 1880. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

The fifth Half Century of the arrival of John Winthrop at Salem, Mass. Commemora- 
tive exercises by the Essex Institute, June 22, 1880. (From the Historical Collections of 
the Essex Institute.) Salem: Printed for the Essex Institute. 1850. [8vo. pp. 64.] 

Ancient Deeds from the Indians to the town of Dedham. Copied by William F. Hill, 
from the original deeds on file in the Town Clerk’s office. Dedham, Mass. Reproduced 
with Hektograph, Feb. 1881. 

Report and Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society for the Year 1878. Vol. I. 
Halifax, N.S.: Printed at the Morning Herald Office. 1879. ([8vo. pp. 140.] 


Memorial of Samuel Greene Arnold. [8vo. pp. 52.] 
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DEATHS. 


Brapstreet, Samuel, died in Charles- 


town District, Boston, Feb. 8, 1881, 

ed 68. He was the only survivin 
child of Samuel Harris and Elizabet 
(Weld) Bradstreet, and was born in 
Charlestown June 22, 1812. He was 
a descendant in the seventh genera- 
tion from Goy. Simon Bradstreet (see 
ReaistEr, viii. 317). 


Cuasz, Mrs. Sarah (Blunt), died at 


Portsmouth, N. H., July 19, 1880, in 
the 86th year of her age. 

She was the second daughter of 
Robert Blunt, of Newcastle, N. H., 
and Elizabeth Sherburne, his wife. 
She was born March 9, 1795. On the 
llth of October, 1824, she was mar- 
ried to William Chase, son of Stephen 
Chase, Esq., of Portsmouth, and him- 
self a merchant of the old seaport, 
and by his death, Aug. 30, 1834, sur- 
vived her husband forty-six years. 

During this period of nearly half a 
century, Mrs. Chase lived in the old 
house, so long the dwelling of her 
husband's family, upon Court Street, 
in Portsmouth. Amiable, affectionate 
and devout, she cultivated through 
her long life every christian courtesy. 
Cheerful in disposition and charitable 
in word and deed, she was hospitable 
and considerate of all. 

By her death the last remaining 
link was broken which connected the 
descendants of Rev. Stephen Chase, 
of Newcastle (H. U. 1728), and of his 
son Stephen, of Portsmouth (H. U. 
1764), with the old homes of their 
race in these ancient towns. 


Kipper, Andrew Bradshaw, in Somer- 


ville, Mass., Feb. 25, 1881, aged 71 
years 1 month. 


Oswatp, Miss Ann L., died in Phila- 


delphia, Feb. 4, aged 91. The Phila- 
delphia Sunday Dispatch, Feb. 6, 
gives this account of her: 

‘*She was the daughter of Colonel 
Eleazar Oswald, who, during his time, 
was one of the most prominent men in 
Philadelphia. An Englishman, of a 
good family, he sympathized with the 
Americans in the preliminary contro- 
versies with Great Britain before the 


Revolution. He came to America in 
1770. Heserved under Arnold in his 
invasion of Canada, was captain at 
the capture of Ticonderoga, and led 
the forlorn hope at Quebec, where he 
was wounded in 1775. He was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Lamb’s Artillery 
Regiment in 1777, was commended by 
Knox and Lee at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and shortly afterward left the 
service, when he came to Philadelphia 
and established the Independent Gaza- 
teer, which, by his ability, he made 
the leading journal of the time. He 
entered into business as publisher and 
printer, and was public printer for the 
state of Pennsylvania. In 1789 he 
challenged Alexander Hamilton to fight 
a duel; but the meeting was prevent- 
ed. In 1792 he was in England, went 
over to France, joined the French ar- 
my, in which he fought as colonel 
of a regiment of artillery at the battle 
of Jemappes. Subsequently he re- 
turned to this country and died in 
New York [of yellow fever, Oct. 1], 
1795 [aged 4" Miss Oswald has pro- 
bably left no living cotemporary who, 
like herself, was a connecting link be- 
tween the Revolutionary period and 
the second century of the republic.’’ 

She was buried Feb. 8 in the family 
vault of John A. McAllister, Esq., at 
Woodlands Cemetery. 


Sronz, Miss Lucy Hall, died in South 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1880, in her 
90th year. She was a descendant of 
Gregory Stone, an early settler of Cam- 
bridge, and a daughter of Gregory and 
Lucy Stone, of Lincoln, Maas., where 
she was born July 14, 1791. 


Wentwortn, Daniel,® in the line of 


Timothy,* Samuel,’ Timothy,? and 
William,’ at Berwick, Me., Dec. 12, 
1880, in his 86th year. He died upon 
the farm where he was born, and 
where his father and grandfather were 
born and died, and which Timothy? 
bought of Edward Toogood in 1705. 
He was the last to die of the descend- 
ants of Elder William Wentworth the 
emigrant, in the male line of the fifth 
generation. 


ERRATA.—Page 158, 1. 1, for Genealogical Register read New England Historical and 


cEY. Page 197, 1. 34, for April 2 read April 21. 


Genealogical Register. Page 190, 1. 32, for to be sold, read and were sold by Bangs & Co., 
Page 194, 1.3 from bottom, for CHANNING read CHAUN- 























